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The News in Review 


French-Tunisian Complaints 


hie Security Council met briefly 
on February 18 to take up a com- 
plaint that French aircraft had at- 
tacked a Tunisian border village, and 
a French’ counter-complaint _ that 
Tunisia was furnishing aid to anti- 
French Algerian forces. 

A little over a week earlier, on 
February 9, the Tunisian Government 
notified the United nations that a 
sudden attack by French aircraft based 
in Algeria, launched against the Tunis- 
ian village of Sakiet-Sidi- Youssef, had 
resulted in heavy civilian casualties 
as well as destruction of buildings. 
On February 13 Ambassador Mongi 
Slim, Tunisia’s permanent representa- 
tive to the United Nations, asked that 
the Security Council be convened to 
take up this “act of aggression.” 
Tunisia charged that twenty-five bomb- 
er and fighter aircraft had subjected 
Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef to “massive bom- 
bardment” and “continuous strafing by 
machine guns” for a period of one 
hour and twenty-minutes. Casualties 
were listed as seventy-nine persons 
killed, including eleven women and 
twenty children, and 130 wounded. 
Destruction suffered in the bombing 
included the local school, civilian 
buildings, homes, and three Red Cross 
or Red Crescent trucks. The com- 
munication from Mr. Slim said the 
attack was “one of a series of de- 
liberate violations of the integrity of 
runisian soil committed since May 
1957 by French troops coming from 
Algeria.” 

Within twenty-four hours France 
submitted its own complaint to the 
Security Council, asking that body to 
take up the “situation arising from the 
aid furnished by Tunisia to rebels 
enabling them to conduct operations 
from Tunisian territory directed 
against the integrity of French ter- 
ritory and the safety of the persons 
and property of French nationals.” 
In an explanatory letter, G. Georges 
Picot, France’s permanent representa- 
tive, said it was evident that Tunisia 
had not proved itself capable of main- 
taining order on its frontier, or shown 
itself willing to do so. He said that 
Algerian rebels, “aided and abetted by 
the Tunisian authorities,’ had been 
able in recent months to establish 
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in Tunisia “a complete organization 
enabling them to carry out numerous 
border violations and incursions into 
French territory.” The French com- 
plaint charged that Tunisian authorit- 
ies “tolerate and sometimes even facili- 
tate” the movement of armed Algerian 
bands on Tunisian soil, and that Tunis- 
ian radio broadcasts “constantly furn- 
ish moral support to the rebellion.” 
It cited an incident on January 11 in 
the vicinity of Sakeit-Sidi- Youssef, in- 
volving a rebel band which had come 
into Algeria from Tunisia, in which 
sixteen French soldiers had been killed 
and four taken prisoner. It also 
charged that French aircraft flying 
over Algerian territory had been fired 
upon from the Tunisian side of the 
border. 

It was announced by the Tunisian 
Government, meanwhile, that French 
troops in Tunisia would not be per- 
mitted to leave their bases, and that 
no supplies would be allowed to pass 
to the French garrisons. Following 
talks with the Tunisian §representa- 
tive in New York, Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold appealed to the 
Tunisian Government to permit the 
necessary supplies for sustenance of 
French troops in the country. Tusisia 
agreed to permit passage of such sup- 
plies, and asked only for assurance 
that the permission would not be 
abused. 

Prior to the meeting of the Security 
Council on the two complaints, The 
United States and the United Kingdom 
proffered their good offices for a 
peaceful solution to the French-Tunis- 
ian difficulties. Both France and Tunis- 
ia accepted the offers, and the con- 
census of the Council was that the 
matter should be left, for the time 
being, in the hands of the four parties. 
The Council adjourned without refer- 
ence to a future meeting on the ques- 
tion. (See page 14. ) 


Sudan Border Question 


COMPLAINT by Sudan against 

Egyptian claims to disputed areas 
along the border of the two countries 
was heard by the Security Council on 
February 22. Two days earlier, in a 
letter to the Council, Sudan charged 
that Egypt had claimed two frontier 
areas on the Sudanese frontier, and 


was sending Egyptian armed forces to 
maintain the claim. 

The communication identified the 
disputed regions as “the north eastern 
nart of the Sudan, north of latitude 
22 north” and “that part of the Sudan 
which is situated north of the town of 
Wadi Halfa, comprising the Saras, 
Debeira and Faras region.” 

Egypt said the territories were hers 
under the terms of an agreement of 
1899 with the United Kingdom. Sudan 
held that the agreement was, in effect, 
amended by executive order later that 
year, and that further administrative 
enactments in 1902 had reinforced the 
revision. It said that the present bound- 
aries of Sudan had been uninterrupted 
for the past fifty-five years. 

Egypt denied that its armed forces 
were intervening in support of its 
claims. It said that there had been no 
change in the force of the 1899 agree- 
ment defining the border; revisions 
had been made, it said, only for the 
purpose of facilitating administration 
of tribal groups. It deplored Sudan’s 
“hasty” complaint before all possible 
efforts had been made for a peaceable 
solution. 

The representative of Egypt told 
the Security Council, however, that 
his government had decided to post- 
pone settlement of the frontier ques- 
tion until after the Sudanese elections. 

Following statements by a number 
of Council members, the Council 
President, Arkady A. Sobolev of the 
Soviet Union, said the concensus of 
the speakers was that Sudan and Egypt 
be allowed time for further efforts to 
work out a solution. Meanwhile, the 
Council remained seized of the ques- 
tion, and could resume consideration 
when so required. (See page 41). 


Israel-Syria Incidents 


| pee and Syria gave diverse ac- 
counts on January 30 of an incident 
in the northern demilitarized zone. In 
a letter from the Israeli spokesman at 
United Nations Headquarters, the 
Security Council's attention was called 
to what Israel termed “a new wave of 
aggression culminating in an at- 
tack by a Syrian unit with rifle and 
automatic fire” in the demilitarized 
zone near the Israeli settlement of 





Dan on January 28. The letter alleged 
the attack was made by a Syrian army 
unit against Israeli policemen engaged 
Israel listed two 


killed and five 


in clearing mines 


of its policemen as 

as wounded 
Syria’s United nations spokesman 

council in a_ letter 


detachment 


told the Security 
that an 
consisting of twenty-five soldiers and 


Israeli military 


an armored vehicle entered the de- 
militarized area and opened fire on 
Arab peasants working in the fields 
who were placed in a situation of 
legitimate self detense Syria said 
that a further contingent of thirty-five 
Israeli soldiers and two more armored 
vehicles then arrived from the Dan 
settlement. It charged that the in 
deliberate act” on the 


provoked “in order to 


cident was a 
part of Israel 
prepare the ground for a_ planned 
aggression.” 

Both asked that their 
communications be communicated to 


all United Nations Members 


countries 


February 11 
against two. further 
demilitarized 


On February 4 and 
Syria 


Israch 


protested 
actions in the 
zone. In the first instance, sixty Israeli 
soldiers with armored vehicles were 
cited as having entered the area, and 
Isracli aircraft were alleged to have 
flown over Syrian territory. Six days 
later, Svria said, other Israeli forces 
entered the zone 

Neither 


Security Council action 


country asked for specific 


ltomic Energy Agency 


International Atomic” Energy 


—2 
Avency has announced that nine 


member countries had officially offered 
contributions to its programs by the 
end of January. Included among the 
offers are fissionable materials, source 
materials, radioactive isotopes, special 
materials tor reactors, and fellow 
ships and training facilities for atomic 
enerey projects to be carried out un 
der the auspices of the Agency 


Ihe nine countries which so. tar 
have made contributions are Canada. 
India Norway, Portugal. 
Africa. the Soviet Union, the 


Kingdom and the United 


Cevlon 
South 
United 
States 


As provided tor by the Agency's 


statute, the terms under which the 


made avatlable 


worked out between the IAEA 


materials are 
will be 


and the countrys 


being 


concerned. For the 
present, the source materials and fis- 
sionable materials will remain under 
the control of the countries of origin 
and will be delivered only after the 
izreements have been con 


number of 


NECESSAPLY 


cluded. In a cases, the 


offers were made in general terms, 


and the Agency is obtaining further 


detatls 


» 


Radiation Report 


Com- 
Atomic 
made 


| gem of the Scientific 
mittee on the Effects of 
Radiation are expected to be 
public by July | of this year. The 
report has not yet been formulated, 
and available data is still being studied 
A five-week 
mittee 


session of the Com 
at United Nations 
January, and 


convened 


Headquarters in late 


began discussion of a topic not 
covered at previous meetings the 
somatic effects of radiation. Somatic 
effects are those limited to an organ- 
ism in its lifetime and not passed on 
to descendants. Other sections of the 
projected report were then reviewed. 
including possible hazards in medical 
uses of radiation, the extent and ef- 
fects of radioactive fallout from = nu- 
clear Weapons tests, contamination re 
sulting from atomic energy installa 
tions. and genetic effects 

The Committee’s chairman, Pro- 
Zenon Bacq of Belgium, said 
that the report will be designed not 
only for scientists but for laymen in 
All the highly scien 


included in an 


fessor 


scientific matters 
tific material will be 
annex, with the body of the report 
written in such terms that “anybody 
with a reasonable technical education 
under- 


will certainly be capable of 


Standing it 

Ihe Scientific Committee on the 
Fifects of Atomic Radiation was es 
tablished in 1955 to study and report 
on what radiation is doing or may 
do to man and his environment. It 
met tor the first time in the spring 
of 1956. Last November the General 
asked that the report be 


as soon as possible 


Assembly 
completed 


Trust Territories 


a ks Trusteeship Council, continu- 
Ing its twenty-first session which be- 
gan on January 30, has been review 
ing conditions and prospects in several 
\frican trust territories. Reports be- 
fore the Council recounted the latest 
developments in Ruanda-Urundi, Tan- 
ganyika and the British- and French- 
administered Cameroons. In the case 
of the first two territories the Council 


examined reports drawn up by a visit- 
ing mission which toured the area last 
vear. These detailed surveys were con- 
sidered in conjunction with the annual 
reports of the administering authorities 
on their stewardship in those areas. 
While the degree of advancement 
Charter’s goal of  self- 


independence 


toward the 
government or 
from territory to territory, the Council 
progress in 


varies 
hopeful signs of 
various spheres. Thus, in Belgian-ad- 
ministered Ruanda-Urundi, — where 
more than four million Africans are 
packed tightly into two feudal king- 
doms, the people are gradually shed- 


found 


ding their old ways of life and adapt- 
ing themselves to modern democratic 
ideas and forms. In its appraisal of 
progress in this territory (see page 
28) the Council again recognized the 
serious problems arising from popu- 
lation pressures. The visiting mission 
had noted that the rate of increase in 
1956 was 2.6 per cent, which means 
that the population might be doubled 
by about 1984. Another issue con- 
cerns the relationship between the 
two major ethnic groups in the ter- 
ritory—the Bahutu and the Batutsi 
The former, mainly farmers who con- 
stitute about 85 per cent of the popu- 
lation, are beginning to challenge the 
basis of the traditional feudal system 
dominated by the Batutsi 


French Cameroons 


— representative on_ the 
Trusteeship Council, Jacques Kos- 
cziusko-Morizet, said that the most 
important development in’ French 
Cameroons was the promulgation, in 
April 1957, of the territory’s new 
Statute. At its) previous 
Council had congratulated the ad- 
ministering authority for the “broad 
internal” powers to be conferred upon 
During the past months 
reforms 


session the 


the territory 
radical became a 
reality.” the French representative 
said. A genuine Cameroonian govern- 
ment, appointed according to demo- 
methods, now had executive 
power and was responsible to a legis- 
lature elected by universal suffrage 
This government controlled to a large 
extent the administrative organization 
of the territory. These reforms, Mr. 
Koscziusko-Morizet said, has greatly 
contributed to an awakening of the 


political consciousness of the popula- 


“these 


cratic 


tion 


Explaining the steps leading to the 
adoption of the new statute, the spe- 
cial representative of the administer- 
ing authority, Xavier Deniau, told the 
Council that its provisions had been 
applied in “an atmosphere of peace 
in the whole of the territory.” How- 
ever, in the subdivision of d’Eseka, in 
Sanaga-Maritime, extremists had_at- 
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tempted by violent means in Septem- 
ber 1957 to induce the population to 
refuse to respect the law. In the sub- 
division of Bafoussan, groups of 
brigands, claiming to be former mem- 
bers of disolved parties, burned sev- 
eral villages and caused the death of 
a number of persons. 

The special representative assured 
the Council that France was doing 
everything possible “to lead the 
Cameroons towards its destiny as a 
prosperous and democratic nation.” 


British Cameroons 


gerne submitted on the Brit- 
ish-administered Cameroons dis- 
closed that this territory is now very 
close to the end of Trusteeship. Sir 
Andrew Cohen, of the United King- 
dom, told the Council of develop- 
ments resulting from a constitutional 
conference, held in London last May. 
He said that as a result of the con- 
ference the Federation of Nigeria had 
entered the final stages of development 
and the trust territory had shared in 
that process in accordance with the 
provisions of the trusteeship agree- 
ment. Because of the special status of 
the trust territory the United Kingdom 
had given an assurance at the con- 
ference that before Nigeria became 
independent the people of the North- 
ern and Southern Cameroons would be 
given the opportunity freely to ex- 
press their wishes concerning their 
own future. Sir Andrew said that the 
administering authority would submit 
proposals on this question at the ap- 
propriate time. He told the Council 
that representatives of the British Gov- 
ernment had sat down with represen- 
tative leaders of all parts of Nigeria 
and_ British-administered Cameroons 
to consider the complicated problems 
of constitutional development. 

The special representative of the 
administering authority, J. O. Field, 
also explained that the Southern 
Cameroons, to all intents and pur- 
poses, would now have the full status 
of a region within the Federation of 
Nigeria, with a premier and ministers 
responsible for the various govern- 
ment departments. The Southern 
Cameroons House of Assembly would 
be enlarged to twenty-six members, 
elected by secret ballot and universal 
adult suffrage. At the London con- 
ference the delegates from the north- 
ern region of Nigeria, including rep- 
resentatives from the Northern Cam- 
eroons, did not want self-government 
for their area, although the govern- 
ment party was asking for it to be 
granted in March 1959. However, Mr. 
Field said, important advances had 
been made in preparation for self- 
government. In order that the interests 
of the Northern Cameroons might be 
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fully safeguarded, he said, the govern- 
ment had recently enlarged the com- 
position of the Northern Cameroons 
Consultative Committee to include 
representatives from the remoter dis- 
tricts, and had also constituted it a 
formal committee of the Executive 
Council. 


Togoland Observers 


JHEN the people of French-ad- 
ministered Togoland ballot for 
a new Legislative Assembly shortly, 
the elections will be watched by a 
United Nations observation team, un- 
der the overall direction of Max H. 
Dorsinville of Haiti. Mr. Dorsinville 
was named by the General Assembly 
as United Nations Commissioner to 
supervise the elections. He and part of 
the thirty-man observation team ar- 
rived in Lome, the mission’s head- 
quarters, late in February, and the 
remaining personnel were scheduled 
to leave New York on March 2. 
The elections in the trust territory 
will be held before the rainy season, 
which begins early in May. The new 
Legislative Assembly is to be chosen 
by universal suffrage and secret ballot. 


Nazi Camp Victims 


HE Economic and Social Council 

has received a new progress report 
from the Secretary-General on steps 
taken since 1953 to implement a Coun- 
cil resolution on the plight of Nazi 
“scientific-experiment” survivors. The 
Council resolution, adopted in 1950, 
had requested the Secretary-General 
to consider means for alleviating the 
circumstances of such victims. The 
present report ‘is one of a series that 
have been prepared on the question. 

A Council resolution of March 19, 
1951 had appealed to competent Ger- 
man authorities to make the fullest 
possible reparation to surviving vic- 
tims, and subsequently the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many decided to grant practical as- 
sistance, under certain conditions, to 
survivors of the experiments who were 
not eligible for repatriation. 

The present report to the Social 
and Economic Council includes the 
text of a new statement of the Federal 
Republic, which says that up to No- 
vember 1957, 1,537 applications had 
been received and 830 disposed of. 
Grants of assistance were made in 427 
cases and 403 were rejected. Approxi- 
mately 2.5 million marks was paid 
out on claims, an average of 5,860 
marks per case. In fixing the amount 
of the grants, the Federal Republic 
says, account was taken of the living 
conditions in the applicants’ countries 
of residence, individual social circum- 
stances, the type and gravity of the 


injury received in the experiment, re- 
sulting reduction of earning capacity, 
and the possibilities of cure. 


Technical Assistance Rise 


I pee AL assistance agencies par- 
ticipating in the United Nations 
expanded program are believed to 
have spent more in Asia in 1957 than 
in any previous year. Final figures 
are not yet available but preliminary 
reports show that total expenses are 
likely to be in the region of $9.9 mil- 
lion as against $8.9 million in 1956 
and $6.9 million in 1955. 

United Nations technical assistance 
activities (including projects of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration and the various spe- 
cialized agencies) have experienced 
a particularly sharp increase in India, 
Viet Nam, Malaya and Laos. In these 
countries the cost of the various field 
programs doubled in 1957. 

According to a report-prepared for 
the forthcoming annual session of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East to be held in Kuala Lum- 
pur this month, about 36 per cent of 
the funds of the expanded technical 
assistance program were allocated to 
Asian countries in 1957 as against 35 
per cent in 1956. 

The report notes that as the as- 
sistance program develops, Asian 
countries are increasing their partici- 
pation both as recipients and also as 
contributors of funds and of experts 
in various fields. In 1957 their 
financial contributions reached $1.1 
million as against $800,000 in 1954. 

Coordination between the United 
Nations work and various other multi- 
lateral and bilateral programs has been 
increasingly effective, the report says. 
This coordination has been facilitated 
considerably by recipient governments 
which have set up special offices to 
ensure consultations and exchange of 
information on existing projects and 
projected activities. 


Labor Trends 


AST year was “generally favorable” 

for the working man, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization reports, 
with employment in most countries 
rising slightly. The purchasing power 
of wages was a little higher than in 
earlier years, and social protection for 
workers was extended and consoli- 
dated. During 1957 the number of 
days lost through industrial disputes 
approached the lowest figure since the 
Second World War. 

However, the WHO report notes 
that consumer prices increased con- 
siderably, threatening the standard of 
living of millions of persons with 
fixed incomes and undermining the 
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protection afforded by social security 
systems. A number of countries ex- 
perienced an economic 
Which increased joblessness 
David A. Morse, Director- 
General, warns in the report that in 
1958 labor will have to be on guard, 
therefore, against two enemies—infla- 
tion and unemployment. The con- 
clusions are based upon official na- 
tional statistics reported to the Or- 
ganization, supplemented by published 
information from other sources. 


recession 


ILO’S 


In sixteen of the reporting coun- 
tries, employment was higher in late 
1957 than in late 1956, although the 
increases were generally small, and 
insufficient in many cases to absorb 
the increase in the available labor 
Sixteen countries suffered an 
increase in unemployment, though 
some of them actually had more per- 
sons at work. Countries in which un- 
employment assumed “disquieting pro- 
portions” include Canada, the Nether- 
lands, Finland and the United States. 

In regional terms, the ILO report 
says, unemployment trends in North 
America arouse “particular apprehen- 
sion” because the sharp increase in 
reflects an adverse eco- 
nomic trend which might have re- 
percussions elsewhere. The United 
States went through a mild economic 
recession in 1957, with steel mills 
operating at only a little more than 
half their capacity at the end of the 
year, and automobile plants laying 
off some thousands of workers. Be- 
tween October and December United 
States unemployment figures increased 
by about 900,000 to 3.4 million, and 
claims for unemployment insurance 
benefits were the highest in recent 
Somewhat similar conditions 
were noted in Canada, where the un- 
employed numbered 313,000 in No- 
vember 1957 as compared with 147,- 
000 a year earlier 

While unemployment decreased in 
most Western European countries dur- 
ing 1957, it rose in the United King- 
dom by about 19 per cent over the 
level of 1956. Sweden, 
Switzerland also. ex- 
perienced increased unemployment 


force. 


joblessness 


years 


November 
Belgium and 


Reports on the labor situation in 
Eastern Europe were not available, 
but there appeared to be “full utiliza- 
tion of the labor force with serious 
labor 


shortages in cases.” In 


Asia and South 


some 


America, ILO says, 


large numbers of “unemployed” con- 
Stitute a continuing economic and so- 


cial problem not revealed by 
ployment statistics 

Of eighty-five countries reporting 
on prices, seventy-three showed in- 
creases and twelve Con- 
sumer price rises ranged from 2 per 
cent in Denmark to 152 per cent in 
Bolivia. Indonesia reported a 31 per 


unem- 


decreases. 


cent rise, Argent'na 31 per cent, 
United States 3.1 per cent, and France 
10.1 per cent. 


Equal Pay Principle 


F gece report published by the 
International Labor Organization 
describes new efforts by governments, 
employers and workers to achieve 
equal pay for men and women doing 
equal work. Citing developments in 
twenty-two countries and nine non- 
metropolitan territories, the study 
shows that discrimination based on sex 
still exists but that progress is being 
made. In New Zealand, for example, 
the gap between male and female 
wages is “steadily closing.” In Japan, 
women employed by the Tokyo Met- 
ropolitan Police Board’s traffic section 
receive the same pay and are pro- 
moted on the same basis as their male 
colleagues. In the United States, equal 
pay for men and women workers in 
the meat packing industry is expected 
by September 1958. 

The survey notes that six more 
countries — Albania, Brazil, Czecho- 
slovakia, Ecuador, Romania and Syria 
—ratified the 11o Equal Remuneration 
Convention in 1957, bringing the total 
number of ratifications to twenty-four. 

Among various states where progres- 
sive developments have occurred over 
a period of time in regard to the equal 
pay principle are these: 

Australia: The principle of equal 
pay for work of equal value is en- 
forced by some 1,400 collective agree- 
ments. 

Burma: The principle is recognized 
by the Constitution. 

Cuba: By law, women are entitled 
to the same wages as men for similar 
work. 

France: Existing laws provide for 
equal pay, though “a great majority 
of women and young girls are still 
found among workers whose wages are 
lowest.” 

Mexico: Wages are fixed without 
regard to sex. 

Norway: The differential between 
pay for men and women has dimi- 
nished considerably. 

Philippines: The principle of equal 
remuneration was applied to some 3 
million workers in 1956-57 (1.3 mil- 
lion in agriculture and 1.7 million in 
non-agricultural industries). However, 
average weekly earnings for men are 
higher than for women because of a 
difference in the types of industries in 
which they work 

Poland: Equal pay for equal work 
guaranteed in the Constitution. 

Sweden: A permanent joint com- 
mittee from the Union of Swedish Em- 
plovers and the General Confederation 
of Labor watches any measures which 
may affect women workers to see that 


their application is fair to the women 
and their employers. 

Switzerland: Between 1939 and 
1955, women’s wages developed fa- 
vorably in comparison with men’s 
wages in ten fields. In the watch in- 
dustry and in certain branches of the 
textile industry the fixing of minimum 
or average wages by collective agree- 
ment is frequently without regard 
to sex. 

United Kinedom: Some _ 9,000 
women railway employees are reported 
benefiting from a recent move toward 
full pay equality. In 1957 the annual 
conference of Representatives of 
Unions Catering for Women Workers 
urged that all trade unions direct ef- 
forts toward speedy introduction of the 
principle throughout industry. 

United States: In 1957 a campaign 
for equal pay legislation was pursued 
at both federal and state levels. Fifteen 
equal pay bills were introduced into 
Congress. Equal pay bills were also put 
forward in Florida, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Utah and Wisconsin. 


Age of Marriage 


ly many parts of the world there are 
no legal restrictions to control the 
minimum age of marriage, and even 
in some of the more socially and 
economically advanced nations girls 
may marry at the age of twelve and 
boys at fourteen. These are among the 
findings of a United Nations study pre- 
pared for the twelfth session of the 
Commission on the Status of Women, 
to be held in Geneva from March 17 
to April 4. 

A girl may marry at the age of 
twelve in Bolivia, Ireland and Swazi- 
land, for example, while in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark and Ethiopia she may 
not marry until the age of eighteen. In 
Burma, Chile and Spain a boy may 
marry at the age of fourteen, but must 
wait until the age of twenty-one in the 
German Federal Republic, Peru and 
Sweden. 

Such broad differences exist not only 
between nations, but within various 
countries with a federal system. In 
Australia, some states have legislation 
setting the marriageable age of a girl 
at sixteen, though in other states the 
age is set at twelve. Similar variations 
are found within the provinces of Can- 
ada and the states of the United States. 

The United Nations study notes that 
in some areas persons contracting a 
marriage of young people under the 
legal age may be subject to criminal 
proceedings. Elsewhere fines and im- 
prisonment are imposed but the mar- 
riage is not declared invalid. 

In many parts of the world, partic- 
ularly in Asia and Africa, because of 
tradition or religion, there are no legal 
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age restrictions at all, young people 
being allowed to marry when they 
have reached the age of puberty. 

A. number of countries require only 
the consent of the parties to be mar- 
ried (assuming they have reached the 
legal age). Among such countries are 
the USSR and Yugoslavia. In most 
of Western Europe, Latin America, the 
British Commonwealth and the United 
States, the consent of parents is re- 
quired as well if the parties to the 
marriage are under a specified age. In 
still other areas the prospective groom’s 
consent is sufficient for himself, but 
consent of parents or guardians of the 
bride is mandatory. A fourth system 
encountered lays down the consent of 
parents or guardians as the major re- 
quirement. 

The original suggestion for a United 
Nations study of this subject came 
from the 1956 conference which 
adopted the Convention on the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, the Slave Trade, and 
Institutions and Practices Similar to 
Slavery. The conference asked the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to draw 
attention to “the desirability of free 
consent of both parties and the estab- 
lishment of a minimum age for mar- 
riage, preferably not less than fourteen 
years.” This recommendation was en- 
dorsed by the Council in 1957. The 
present report by the Secreary-General 
was requested by the Commission on 
the Status for Women, a subsidiary 
organ of the Council. 


Anti-Locust Fight 


ti RE is a committee of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization 
which is responsible for planning ac- 
tion against the desert locust in the 
Arabian Peninsula. The committee was 
meeting in January in Jeddah, on the 
Red Sea Coast, to discuss measures 
to be taken, when it heard that the 
locust swarms were just then beginning 
to arrive. It was pointed out by one 
of the control specialists that the meet- 
ing had been “timed perfectly.” 
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All available anti-locust teams and 
equipment were moved into action— 
personnel from Egypt and motor 
vehicles provided by Saudi Arabia and 
FAO. The Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization released funds to defray 
costs of the operation and moved its 
control unit from across the Yemen 
frontier. 

Having set the campaign into action, 
the committee left the strenuous work 
of destroying the locusts to the fifty 
expert control teams from seven na- 
tions which were by then dispersed 
throughout the area. 


Inland Transport 


ONCLUDING a SiX-day session in 

Bangkok on February 18, the In- 
land Transport Committee of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East approved a report which 
covers some of the main transporta- 
tion and communications problems of 
the region. The report will be placed 
before the forthcoming fourteenth ses- 
sion of the full Commission when it 
meets on March 5 in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya. In it, the Committee endorses 
the request of its Inland Waterway 
Subcommittee for a six-week study 
tour of inland ports in the Soviet 
Union by Asian specialists, tentatively 
scheduled for 1959, and hopes that the 
tour may be extended to include the 
Danube basin. (See page 1.) 

The report endorses the suggestions 
of its Railway Subcommittee for im- 
provements in safety measures, mainte- 
nance, repairs and the use of rolling 
stock, and proposes that a panel of 
railroad safety experts be set up with 
members from India, Japan, Pakistan 
and some European countries. High- 
way problems also are dealt with, in- 
cluding the results of special seminars 
held by ECAFE on safety measures 
and the provision of low-cost roads, 
and United Nations technical assist- 
ance in this field. A plan to study the 
region’s telecommunications needs and 
problems, which would be carried out 
through EcAFE and the International 
Telecommunication Union under the 
technical assistance program, is given 
approval in the report. 


Ceylon Flood Aid 


O* behalf of personnel of the 
United Nations Secretariat, An- 
drew W. Cordier, Executive Assistant 
to the Secretary-General, on February 


18 presented a $3,200 flood relief 
check to Ceylon’s permanent repre- 
sentative, R. S. S. Gunawardene. The 
fund was voluntarily subscribed by the 
secretariat staff to assist homeless and 
needy persons affected by the recent 
floods in Ceylon. A_ supplementary 
check will be forwarded when results 


of collections in the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East are determined. 


Korea 


A NEW fine talc-grinding process 
that will enable Korea to increase 
its export earnings and may provide 
the basis for the country’s first cos- 
metic industry has just gone into op- 
eration at Chungju, southeast of Seoul. 

The processing machinery was in- 
stalled under a $135,000 project of 
the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency to rehabilitate and 
modernize the Chungju Talc Plant. 

As a result, the plant can now pro- 
duce talc more than fine enough to 
pass through a standard 350-mesh 
screen as required for the manufacture 
of toilet preparations. 

The plant had existed since 1943 
but, because of outdated machinery 
and deterioration during the Korean 
conflict, it could produce only small 
quantities of coarsely ground talc 
(180-mesh) suitable for paper, textile 
and soap manufacturers. The main 
output from a talc mine operated by 
the same company has been exported 
as raw lump talc, which has a low 
export value. 

Te enable the company to increase 
production and to manufacture fine 
ground talc for both domestic and ex- 
port markets, UNKRA imported a com- 
plete talc grinding plant to replace the 
existing installation. 

The tale grinding process is auto- 
matic from the moment the raw mate- 
rial is tipped from the truck to the 
feeder until it emerges at the other 
end packaged and ready for dispatch. 
The plant can turn out ground and 
packaged tale at a rate of 500 metric 
tons a month, 78 per cent higher than 
the previous monthly output of coarse 
talc. 


Prize for UNICEF 


HE United Nations Children’s 

Fund has been awarded the World 
Youth-Welfare Prize for 1957 by the 
Board of Trustees of the Pestalozzi 
World Foundation “in recognition for 
services rendered to children in dis- 
tress the world over within the hier- 
archy of need and in the spirit of 
Heinrich Pestalozzi.” 

Consisting of a purse of 3,000 Swiss 
francs (approximately $700), a gold 
medal and a scroll, the prize was pre- 
sented to UNICEF Executive Director 
Maurice Pate at the Pestalozzi Foun- 
dation of America’s annual convoca- 
tion in New York on February 14. 

Trustees of the Pestalozzi Founda- 
tion usually award the prize to an in- 
dividual who has done outstanding 
work on behalf of youth. 
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Harnessing the Mighty Mekong 


A United Nations Survey 


4 survey mission which recently undertook a study of the Lower Mekong River Basin 
has completed its report, recommending a five-year program of investigation and 
planning for comprehensive development of the four-nation watershed. Thailand, Viet 


Nam, Laos and Cambodia will be affected by projected work on this unharnessed giant 
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oo high in the snowy mountains of Tibet, the Me- 

kong River, one of the world’s largest, runs 2,625 
miles to the South China Sea through mountain can- 
yons, forests, lush farmlands, barren wastes, and in its 


lower basin through four countries, Cambodia, Laos, 
Thailand and South Vietnam, affecting intimately the 
lives of seventeen million people. It is an idle and de- 
structive giant, its tremendous power as yet unharnessed. 

The potential of this mighty Asian river has always 
attracted attention, and in recent times valuable studies 
have been made of possibilities for its development. 
The United Nations Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) carried out a detailed tech- 
nical study of the Mekong in 1956, which led a year 
later to the establishment of the Committee for Coor- 
dination of Investigations of the Lower Mekong Basin 
formed by representatives of the four riparian countries. 
Members of the Coordination Committee are Mr. Sonn 
Voeun-sai of Cambodia, Mr. Oukéo Souvanavong of 
Laos, Mr. Boonrod Binson of Thailand and Mr. Pham- 
Min-Duong of Vietnam. 

In November 1957, this Committee asked the United 
Nations to undertake further technical surveys to deter- 
mine specific multipurpose development schemes. In line 
with this request, Lt. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, of 
Suez Canal clearance fame, was appointed to head a team 
of international experts to survey the river as a United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration Mission. 

Besides Gen. Wheeler, a retired officer of the United 
States Army who serves as Engineering Consultant of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, the United Nations survey mission included: 
M. Georges Duval, of the Société Grenobloise d’Etudes 
et d’Applications Hydrauliques of France; Mr. Yutaka 
Kubota, President of the Nippon Koei K.K. of Japan; 
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Technical assistance in action: Lieut. Gen. 
Raymond A. Wheeler (seated in left rear of 
boat) and members of his team on one of 
their river trips in the Mekong Basin. 


Mr. John W. McCammon, former head of the Quebec 
Hydroelectric Commission of Canada; Mr. Kanwar 
Sain, Chairman of the Central Water and Power Com- 
mission of India; and the General’s personal aide, Mr. 
H. V. Darling of the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

This group of highly qualified technicians arrived in 
Bangkok on November 19, 1957, and from then until 
January 28, 1958, carried out a series of technical con- 
sultations and on-the-spot investigations of the river 
and its potential development. 

Important consultations were held with engineers 
and technicians of the four countries in Bangkok, Sai- 
gon, Phnom-Penh and Vientiane. The team carried out 
an aerial inspection of the Mekong from its delta in 
Vietnam, following its course through Cambodia and 
finally deep into northern Laos as far as Luang Pra- 
bang. The United Nations technical assistance experts 
then surveyed the river by car, jeep, boat and heli- 
copter, covering almost 1,900 miles in thirty days. Be- 
sides studying the features and behavior of the Mekong, 
the mission surveyed reaches where dams, barrages 
and other promising project sites could be constructed. 

The team then returned to Bangkok where it drafted 
a report on its findings which was submitted to the 
United Nations and to the four riparian governments. 


Results Summed Up 


Summing up the results of the discussions and field 
surveys, Gen. Wheeler declared in Bangkok: 

“The opportunities afforded the mission during these 
investigations to become acquainted with the conditions 
and the needs of the basin were most satisfactory in 
every respect. . . . The assistance and cooperation given 
by the representatives of the four countries were very 
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helpful. This international cooperation of Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand and Vietnam is most encouraging and 
will assure the development of the water resources of 
this great river. 

“The Mekong is one of the major rivers of the 
world and is a majestic river with great potentialities 
for service to Southeast Asia in the fields of navigation, 
the development of hydroelectric power and related 
water uses. The control of its floods and improvement 
of drainage can be accomplished with reasonable works 
and in most instances in connection with its develop- 
ment for the useful purposes of navigation, irrigation 
and power. Wise conservation and utilization of its 
waters will contribute more toward improving human 
welfare in the area than any other single undertaking.” 

The chief of the Mekong mission declared that the 
immediate basic problem was the collection of adequate 
and reliable data which would ensure that specific 
projects be located where they would be technically 
and economically most beneficial. He said that the 
team had found a dearth of reliable data in the region, 
and considered that its immediate collection was an 
essential first step in any plan for developing the Lower 
Mekong Basin. 

“It is obvious, of course,” he said, “that the collec- 
tions of the basic data required should be initiated and 
concentrated on the localities where it appears that 
worthwhile projects may be developed.” 

Gen. Wheeler went on to say that outside assistance, 
both financial and technical, would be required for any 
comprehensive development scheme of the lower basin. 


Promising Possibilities 


Some of the promising reaches of the river where 
projects could be developed are outlined in the earlier 
ECAFE report on the Mekong potential. One project 
would involve the construction of a dam above Vien- 
tiane, the capital of Laos, for water storage, irrigation 
and power development in the arid plains areas of 
southwest Laos and northeast Thailand. 

Another dam is envisaged in Cambodia for power 
generation and flood control and for the use of energy 
provided by the Khone falls and the Mekong rapids in 
the area. 

A third project would mean the building of barrages 
to moderate the flow of water from the Great Lake, 
in southwest Cambodia, to the Tonle Sap and Mekong 
rivers, where a trick of nature reverses the flow up- 
stream from river to lake in the rainy season when the 
high waters come. 


There are several other reaches with promising pos- 
sibilities which are described in the ECAFE and other 
technical surveys, and there may indeed be others yet 
to be discovered by later investigations. 


The central theme of the United Nations survey has 
been that any development plan should be compre- 
hensive and international; that is to say, that it should 
benefit the four riparian countries without being detri- 
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mental to any. The multipurpose comprehensive devel- 
opment of the river would provide irrigation for the 
drought areas in the north and control destructive 
floods in the centre and south, and while making this 
great river navigable, it would harness its vast hydro- 
electric power potential. 

The Mekong has a drainage area of some 795,000 
square kilometres, which is about the size of Burma. 
Seventy-five per cent of this drainage area is in the 
Lower Basin and is the size of Afghanistan. To the 
seventeen million people who live there, the river is 
their lifestream, but it can also, during flood time, be 
their scourge. For centuries the patient river dwellers 
have been at the mercy of this inconstant benefactor, 
never knowing when its blessing will become a curse. 

Now modern technology, allied with the spirit of the 
United Nations technical assistance programs and of 
international cooperation, can put this giant to work. 
At present less than three per cent of the area under 
cultivation in the four riparian countries is irrigated. 
Experts estimate that by building storage barrages that 
would use the present net run-off of the Mekong, irriga- 
tion facilities could be provided for an area of some 
23 million acres, considerably more than the total area 
now under cultivation. 


An Economic Revolution 


Besides extending the arable land, irrigation projects 
could save and improve rice crops and help develop 
other crops such as maize, cotton, tobacco, soya beans 
and peanuts, thus bringing diversification in agriculture 
to countries which for centuries have depended too 
much on a single crop, rice. 

\s important as irrigation is flood control. Yearly, 
millions of acres of good land are inundated, and not 
only is the damage to crops and properties substantial, 
but the loss of water potential is significant. 

Prospects for the production of electric power are 
considerable and it is estimated that the Mekong Basin 
could provide more than four million kilowatts of firm 
energy per year. Development of inland navigation is 
another important part of the scheme, since the 
Mekong could provide a sea-outlet to landlocked Laos 
while stimulating commerce and industry in the other 
countries. 

Electric power and navigation, once established, 
would open up the prospect of further industrial de- 
velopment. Not only would it be possible to fully 
exploit the rich forests of the area, but additional bene- 
fits could also come from the exploitation of deposits 
of iron ore, tin, lime, aluminum, bauxite, lead and zinc. 


In short, the development of the Mekong could very 
well change the whole face of Southeast Asia. As Mr. 
C. V. Narasimhan, Executive Secretary of ECAFE, put 
it: “I do not think it would be an exaggeration to say 
that if things go forward in the Mekong project as 
smoothly as they have gone till now, a real economic 
revolution will have begun in this part of South- 
east Asia.” 





The Element of Privacy 


in Peace-Makine 


Text of an address 


oO 


by Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 


at Ohio University, Athens, Ohvo 


| HAVE chosen as the subject of my talk “The Ele- 

ment of Privacy in Peace-Making” because I be- 
lieve a discussion of this problem is both timely and 
especially appropriate to a university audience. You are 
concerned as scholars and students with the historical 
background of today’s efforts to maintain peace and to 
strengthen those influences working for peace. You are 
equally concerned with what past and present can tell 
us as guiding lines for a future in which somehow or 
other we must find means of settling disputes between 
nations without war 

Che task of peace-making in our times differs in im- 
portant respects from the task of past centuries. 

There is, first, the greater urgency of the need for 
peace-making and the fact that this urgency makes it- 
self felt on a universal basis. This results from the 
rapidly increasing destructiveness of modern weapons 
and the growing interdependence of all parts of the 
world, an interdependence which makes every “local” 
war a potential world war 

Nations have responded to this need by supplement- 
ing the instruments and procedures of classical diplo- 
macy with the permanent machinery of international 
organization, established by treaty. The League of Na- 
tions was the first expression of this response and the 
United Nations is a second. The purpose of the United 
Nations, like the purpose of the League of Nations be- 
fore it, is to add strength to the force of the common 
interest, as expressed in the Charter and the consensus 
of Member nations, in the tasks of peace-making and 
peace-building 

Yet another difference between the task of peace- 
making in our times and the task of past centuries 
arises from the form given to world organization and 


the simultaneous development of the modern media 
of communications, which, taken together, have made 
it possible for public opinion to become a major factor 
in international life. The form of international organ- 
ization, beginning with the League and continuing in 
the United Nations, has been aptly described by Pro- 
fessor Philip Jessup as parliamentary diplomacy. This 
parliamentary diplomacy, with its public debates, is 
in part the reflection of a desire to introduce demo- 
cratic procedures in the field of international politics. 
Back of the introduction of parliamentary diplomacy is 
also the belief prevalent at the end of the First World 
War that the catastrophe might have been avoided had 
the peoples been fully informed by the governments 
about their international agreements and policies. The 
reaction was summed up in Woodrow Wilson’s famous 
call for “open covenants openly arrived at.” 

War as an instrument of national policy, except in 
individual or collective self-defence against armed at- 
tack, is outlawed by the United Nations Charter. How- 
ever, the arms race continues unabated. This is so be- 
cause there is not yet sufficient trust among the na- 
tions to reach a disarmament agreement with adequate 
safeguards against attack. But each new advance in the 
continuing development of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion is making it more evident that the risks of war to 
any nation which might be tempted to break the law 
of the Charter by embarking upon it are too great. 

In these circumstances it has become more essential 
than ever to seek and apply on a world scale other 
techniques for settling disputes—to seek agreements 
which are fair and just and to shape national policies 
to circumstances in such a way as to make war both 
redundant and obsolete. We cannot afford to reckon 
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peace as merely the absence of war. We have to make 
of it a positive and overriding discipline of interna- 
tional life. a 

The new institutional forms for this discipline, which 
are to be found in the United Nations, have, as I have 
just indicated, given emphasis to public procedures re- 
calling those followed under the constitutions of demo- 
cratic states. The resemblance is real, but it is also 
misleading. There is an essential difference between the 
nation and the society of nations, each of which re- 
mains individually sovereign. The United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly is patterned on a parliament but with 
power only to recommend, not to legislate. Its Councils 
and Secretariat resemble in some respects the executive 
branch, but with strict limitations on their powers. Its 
judicial branch, the International Court of Justice, is 
again much more severely circumscribed. 

This resemblance in form, but not in the substance of 
power, between the institutions of parliamentary diplo- 
macy and the institutions of a democratic national state, 
has both its positive and negative aspects. On the posi- 
tive side the public discussion of world issues, even in 
a forum without legislative powers, may contribute— 
and in fact often has contributed—to an easing of ten- 
sions and to progress toward accommodation or agree- 
ment. There are usually more than two sides to any 
dispute, and debate in the United Nations provides an 
opportunity for the representatives of nations not direct- 
ly involved in a conflict to bring their influence to 
bear in the direction of arriving at a reasonable con- 
sensus of views as to the common interest. Further- 
more, in so far as United Nations debates are fully and 
fairly reported, the possibilities are increased for giv- 
ing to the public an opportunity to appraise national 
policies as expressed in these debates and to arrive at 
an objective opinion concerning them. 

On the negative side, it must be said that public de- 
bates in the United Nations can just as readily be used 
to make a propaganda case for home consumption or 
for use in other countries as it can be used as a genuine 
step toward peaceful accommodation. The public con- 
ception of the peace-making role of the United Na- 
tions also tends to be distorted, because it is so largely 
based on reports of these debates which emphasize the 
conflicts that make news. 

Finally, the public processes of parliamentary diplo- 
macy tend to create a dangerous optical illusion in an- 
other respect. This arises from a confusion between the 
form and the substance of the legislative process in 
parliamentary diplomacy as practiced in the United 
Nations. A voting victory in a national legislature leads 
to decisions which have the force of law. The legislative 
process in the United Nations, on the other hand, leads 
only to the passage of recommendations which do not 
have the force of law. The force of public opinion be- 
hind such a recommendation may influence the de- 
cisions of the governments toward whom the recom- 
mendation is directed, but the power of decision re- 
mains with the individual national governments. 

The legislative process in the United Nations is not 
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a substitute for diplomacy. it serves its purpose only 
when it helps diplomacy to arrive at agreements be- 
tween the national states concerned. It is diplomacy, 
not speeches and votes, that continues to have the last 
word in the process of peace-making. 

I think the experiences of the past twelve years have 
demonstrated that there is need to redress the balance 
between the public and private procedures of the United 
Nations if we are to make better progress in peace- 
making. When I speak of private procedures I mean 
here the methods of classical diplomacy as applied 
within the new framework provided by the Charter 
and the institutions of the world organization. There 
has always been this practice of private—or quiet— 
diplomacy in the United Nations, and there has been 
a marked increase in its use within the past year or 
two. But the need for it is not sufficiently understood. 
The best results of negotiation between two parties 
cannot be achieved in international life, any more than 
in our private worlds, in the full glare of publicity with 
current public debate of all moves, unavoidable mis- 
understandings, inescapable freezing of position due to 
considerations of prestige, and the temptation to utilize 
public opinion as an element integrated in the negotia- 
tion itself. 

“Open agreements” represent the response to a sound 
demand. How, and to what extent, they should be 
“openly arrived at,” on the other hand, is a principle 
which requires serious consideration in the light of the 
very aims which the public procedures are intended to 
serve. 

Considered simply as the only meeting place on the 
common ground of the Charter of the ambassadors of 
eighty-two Member countries, the United Nations pro- 
vides a unique opportunity for the continuous exercise 
of classical diplomacy for peace-making without any 
formal procedures. We can register efforts to give such 
diplomacy the support of firmer procedures. Such pro- 
cedures may help and they represent a further elabora- 
tion of classical diplomacy as exercised within the 
United Nations. They are, however, to be regarded as 
particular cases, the bulk of the private diplomacy at 
the United Nations being wholly informal. 

Let me give you three examples of such procedures. 
Two constructive and highly useful committees estab- 
lished by the General Assembly in the past three years 
are very small committees which meet entirely in pri- 
vate. Both of them happen to be advisory committees 
to the Secretary-General, but a similar pattern could 
be usefully followed even if this were not the case. It 
is quite likely that most of you in this room have never 
heard of either of them, because they meet with little 
publicity. 

One is the Advisory Committee on Atomic Energy— 
that is, its peaceful uses. On this committee of seven, 
outstanding nuclear scientists sit as governmental rep- 
resentatives of the three major atomic powers, the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. It has contributed a 
great deal to paving the way for agreements and ac- 





tion by governments which have helped to break down 
the barriers of the cold war so far as peaceful uses of 
atomic energy are concerned. 

rhe other Assembly committee is the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the United Nations Emergency Force, which 
has done much to bring quiet to the armistice line be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. This is a committee exclusively 
of smaller Member States, most of whom have pro- 
vided contingents serving with the United Nations 
Force. Its work is an example of the practical value 
in the United Nations of a formal instrument of pri- 
vate diplomacy in carrying forward action once the 
main policy lines have been laid down by a decision of 
the General Assembly. That decision, in turn, was 
made by the General Assembly in the public proceed- 
ings of parliamentary diplomacy only after the informal 
procedures of private classical diplomacy had done 
their work. Thus, this case is also an example of a kind 
of three-stage operation which is natural in the United 
Nations and which is capable of yielding constructive 
results for peace-making not to be achieved by other 
means: private diplomacy preceding public debate and 
then employed again to follow through. 

My third example is the experiment in private negoti- 
ation of the Suez Canal issue in which the Security 
Council engaged in early October 1956 before the in- 
vasion of Egypt. This experiment brought together the 
Foreign Ministers of the member nations of the Council 
in private session instead of the usual public session. 
It led to informal meetings of the Foreign Ministers of 
France, the United Kingdom and Egypt in my office, 
which resulted in unanimous agreement on six prin- 
ciples for the peaceful settlement of the Suez Canal 
question. These principles established the basis for the 
further private diplomatic steps toward such a settle- 
ment which are now in progress. 

I am confident that such private diplomacy, within 
the framework of the Security Council, can be usefully 
employed on other issues and, if so employed, could 
contribute in new directions to the importance of the 
role the Charter intended the Council to play in the 
task of peace-making. 


The Value of Public Debate 


I do not suggest that the Assembly and Councils of 
the United Nations should replace public by private 
diplomacy. Far from it. Public debates must continue 
to be a primary function of these organs. I wish only 
to stress two points. 

First, since the “legislative” processes of the United 
Nations do not lead to legislation, and the power of de- 
cision remains in the hands of the national governments, 
the value of public debate in the United Nations can be 
measured only by the degree to which it contributes to 
the winning of agreement by the processes of diplo- 
macy. If public debate contributes to winning consent 
either immediately or in the long run, it serves the pur- 
pose of peace-making. If it does not so contribute, 
then it may be a useless or even harmful exercise. 

Second, I believe that more attention and effort need 
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to be given to using the unique opportunities for pri- 
vate diplomacy that exist in the United Nations. Pri- 
vate diplomacy is just as necessary as ever in arriving 


at agreements between sovereign nations. Sometimes 
its primary role is before a public debate, sometimes 
in the intermissions of debate, sometimes afterward, and 
often at all of these times. Classical diplomacy con- 
tinues to be usefully practiced in the old tradition on a 
bilateral basis. But more of it is needed now in the 
practices of the United Nations if we are to develop to 
the full the capacity of the Organization as an instru- 
ment of peace-making. 

Unlike the Assembly and the Councils, the Office of 
the Secretary-General, by its very nature under the 
Charter, must practice private diplomacy on almost all 
occasions until results are reached. In recent years the 
Secretary-General has increasingly been used for oper- 
ations of a purely diplomatic type, either on behalf of 
the United Nations as such, or for one government in 
relation to another on a good offices basis. He is in a 
position of trust vis-a-vis all the Member governments. 
He speaks for no government. It should go without 
saying that in the course of a negotiation, or a mission 
of good offices, he must respect fully the laws of diplo- 
matic discretion. He can never give away what must be 
considered the property of the government with whom 
he is working. Nor could he pass public judgment up- 
on their policies without wrecking the use of his office 
for the diplomatic purposes for which experience shows 
that it is much needed. Of course, when a mission has 
resulted in a formal agreement between the parties, the 
agreement is made public, but it is, of course, not for 
him to evaluate it in public. 

In my discussion so far of “the element of privacy 
in peace-making,” I have not dealt with one problem 
of major importance. This is the problem of the rela- 
tionship of the increased need for private diplomacy 
with the need for a better informed public opinion on 
international affairs. It is a problem of some difficulty 
and one where the responsibility for a solution is shared 
by the governments, by those who direct the mass me- 
dia of communications, by international civil servants 
serving the world community like myself and by the 
general public of which you in this audience tonight 
are a part. 

The media of mass communications, when supple- 
mented by education in world affairs in schools and 
universities, provide powerful tools for developing a 
better informed public opinion. However, they can also 
be misused. We learned between the First and Second 
World Wars that public diplomacy could not in itself 
provide insurance of peace, for in the hands of a ruth- 
less group of rulers the mass media had been misused 
to build strong public support for the wildest aspira- 
tions of these rulers and thus to place an additional 
weapon in the hands of those who wanted to lead the 
world in the direction of war, not peace. 

Thus the mass media can be misused under certain 
circumstances for harmful propaganda. Where com- 
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Other Programs Important to Peace 


One of the most important and 
difficult problems for the economi- 
cally less developed countries is 
to achieve balanced and integrated 
programs of development for the 
rural and urban sectors of their 
population. In the planning of tech- 
nical assistance and economic aid 
programs, more attention must be 
directed to that half of the popu- 
lation of the world which continues 
to live on the bare margins of sub- 
sistence in the rural villages of 
the economically underdeveloped 
areas. The future economic and so- 
cial development of these areas will 
depend on the ways in which it will 
be found possible for the people 
living there to raise their level of 
living within the framework of 
national economic and social prog- 
ress, with as much reliance as pos- 
sible on their own effort. 

We must, I am convinced, place 
increased emphasis on what has be- 
come known as community de- 
velopment in helping to meet this 
need. In order to guide the rural 
areas toward more modern forms 
of social and economic existence, 
community development programs 
may play the essential role of 
mobilizing simultaneously the po- 
tential human and natural resources 
which ultimately will make possible 
a substantial improvement in the 
levels of living... . 

Such programs are most soundly 
devised when they utilize fully local 
leadership, initiative and interest. 
These local resources can only be 
put into motion by national initia- 
tive and applied through a com- 
bination of national and local effort 
with such help as may be necessary 
from the world community. . .. We 
have seen such programs bear fruit- 


ful results all across South East 
Asia. In many of the Asian 
programs the United Nations has 
contributed technical aid alongside 
the larger resources of the United 
States bilateral programs and the 
important contributions of the Ford 
Foundation. 

The United Nations has played a 
considerable role in introducing the 
concept of community development 
programs at both national and local 
governmental levels in five Middle 
East countries within the last five 
years. Governments have also built 
upon the foundations laid by such 
organizations as the YMCA and the 
ywca, and the Near East Founda- 
tion. The importance of combining 
the resources of the people them- 
selves with the efforts of voluntary 
organizations and governmental 
services can hardly be overempha- 
sized if we are to achieve our politi- 
cal, economic and social objectives 
throughout those vast regions of 
the world which are economically 
underdeveloped. Such programs of 
community development are a 
necessary complement to national 
economic programs. ... 

. .. Another field in which inter- 
national cooperation is needed . . . 
is the task of building up a class 
of national administrators in coun- 
tries where an independent admin- 
istrative tradition is lacking. A 
country without a trained civil serv- 
ice finds itself at a grave disadvan- 
tage, all the more so when it is 
embarking on major schemes of 
economic and social development 
and wishes to obtain and use to the 


best advantage international as- 
sistance for its projects. Many new 
countries lack a social structure 
which permits a corps of adminis- 
trators to be rapidly recruited. 
Moreover, the process of building 
up a trained cadre of administrators 
is a long one, and the competing 
demands for the services of the 
better-trained citizens of a young 
country are considerable. 

Here is an area where the multi- 
national approach of the United 
Nations could be put to good use. 
New countries, whose attachment 
to the principle of self-determina- 
tion is strongest, can accept more 
easily help through an international 
cooperative scheme than from an 
individual country... . 

I have suggested developing a 
United Nations international ad- 
ministrative service through which 
such countries could employ ad- 
ministrators of high calibre... . I 
hope that at least a start toward 
the development of such a service 
can be made soon... . 

The United Nations symbolizes 
for most of us the hope of a more 
peaceful world. But peace-making 
consists of more than direct efforts 
to bring the arms race under con- 
trol and to settle conflicts among 
the nations by negotiation instead 
of by war. Progress in the search 
for peace depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the understanding by 
people like yourselves of the im- 
portance to peace of such pro- 
grams as I have discussed with 
you tonight and upon your sup- 
port for the sustained endeavor 
that will be necessary if they are 
to be more adequate to the need 
than they are today. 


—from an address by Dag Hammarskjold at the inauguration 
of the “Buildings for Brotherhood” campaign of the International 
Committee of YMCA’s of the United States and Canada 








fully reported. This creates difficulties both for the pri- 
vate negotiator and the representatives of the mass 
media. 

There are no easy solutions and I would not attempt 
to suggest them here. I only wish to emphasize that all 
of us share an overriding responsibility to work toward 
creating, through the mass media and education alike, 
a wider public understanding of and respect for the 
needs and uses of private as well as public diplomacy. 
In this way we can help to develop a better informed 
public opinion capable of exerting an increasingly posi- 
tive influence in support of the task of peace-making 
in our time. 


petitive conditions prevail there is also a tendency to 
play up conflict because conflict usually seems more 
dramatic than agreement. For the same competitive rea- 
sons there is the natural desire to be “first with the 
story.” In international affairs, this may result in pre- 
mature and often poorly informed publicity about an 
issue at a time when the privacy of quiet diplomacy is 
essential to achieving a constructive result. At the same 
time I recognize that public opinion cannot be truly 
well informed about the progress of peace-making un- 
less it understands the part that is played at all stages 
by private diplomacy and its relationship to the public 
proceedings of parliamentary diplomacy which are so 
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Security Council Awaits 


Outcome of Good Offices 


Between France and Tunisia 


A' reR the Security Council agreed on February 18 

to take up the complaints of Tunisia and France 
against each other, it was informed that the United 
Kingdom and the United States had extended their good 
Offices to assist the two Governments in settling out- 
standing problems between them and that the offer had 
been accepted by both parties. After some discussion 
the Council then adjourned without setting a date for 
its next meeting. 

In a complaint on February 13, Tunisia had charged 
France with an act of aggression in the air bombardment 
of the Tunisian village of Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef, situated 
about half a mile from the Algerian border. 

France, in turn, had complained the next day that aid 
furnished by Tunisia had enabled rebels to conduct 
operations from Tunisian territory against French terri- 
tory and against French nationals and their property 

(For points from the two complaints, see pages 16 
and 17.) 


Desire to Reach Solution 


Before the Council placed the two complaints on its 
agenda, Guillaume Georges-Picot, of France, pointed 
out that, in approving the provisional agenda, France 
did not intend to agree to the wording used in the 
Punisian complaint. France felt that what was involved 
was not an act of aggression, but an act isolated in time 
and space for which regret had been voiced and meas- 
ures taken to provide indemnities for the damage caused. 

Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, explained 
that his Government’s support for the adoption of the 
agenda did not affect its well-known view that under 
Article 2 (7) of the Charter the Security Council was 
precluded from dealing with matters essentially within 
the internal jurisdiction of Member States. 

The agenda was adopted without objection, and 


James J. Wadsworth, of the United States, confirmed 


the previous day’s announcement of the United Kingdom- 
United States offer of good offices. He also expressed 
gratification that the offer had been accepted by both 
parties. 

Mr. Wadsworth pointed out that, in the first instance, 
the responsibility for a peaceful solution of the differ- 


ences outstanding between France and Tunisia lay with 


those two countries under Article 33 of the Charter. 
The fact that they had elected to accept the good offices 
of two mutual friends was taken by the United States 
as an indication of their sincere desire to reach such 
a solution. 


“ 


To a large extent,” he added, “the precise manner 
in which these good offices are to be implemented will 
have to be worked out by the four powers involved. As 
one of the two powers which are extending their good 
offices, the United States hopes to be able to offer 
affirmative suggestions to advance the objective of a 
peaceful and equitable solution of these problems. 

“It is, we believe, a good augury for the future that 
the parties to the proceedings now before this Council 
are endeavoring. as suggested by Article 33, to settle 
peacefully the differences noted in their cross-submis- 
sions to the Council and the other outstanding prob- 
lems between them by means of their own choice.” 

Expressing similar views, Sir Pierson Dixon pointed 
out that, in addition to the efforts, from the beginning, 
by the United Kingdom and the United States to reduce 
the scope and intensity of the disagreements between 
France and Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold had also taken certain steps to assist in the 
reduction of tension. Members of the Council would be 
grateful for those successful efforts. 

(On the previous day it had been made known that, 
after preliminary talks with the Ambassador of Tunisia, 
the Secretary-General, on February had appealed 
to the Government of Tunisia to permit the necessary 


Tunisia, 
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supplies for sustenance of the French troops in the 
country. He had received a favorable reply on the 
assumption that an assurance could be given that the 
possibility of sending supplies would in no way be 
abused. On the basis of an exchange with the French 
Government, the Secretary-General on February 16 had 
given his assurance to the Government of Tunisia that 
the supply facilities envisaged would be used solely for 
transport of foodstuffs and supplies needed for the sus- 
tenance of the French troops.) 


“Wuch To Gain” 


Now that the offer of good offices had been extended 
in a more formal way and accepted, Sir Pierson con- 
tinued, it remained to be seen how in practice they 
could be exercised. The United Kingdom and _ the 
United States intended to proceed with their task with 
the deepest sense of responsibility, and they might wish 
to offer some positive suggestions. It was their hope that 
neither party would do anything to make the position 
more difficult, and they believed that both Governments 
realized that they had much to gain from reaching an 
understanding. 

The President of the Council for February, Arkady 
A. Sobolev, speaking as the representative of the USSR, 
said that his delegation took note of the offer and 
acceptance of good offices but considered it necessary to 
point out that the good offices of any country in the 
settlement of any international dispute or conflict should 
not be utilized for exerting pressure on any country in 
order to impose conditions which would run counter 
to its sovereignty or for the purpose of extracting any 
benefits for the state which was playing the role of 
mediator. Such a reservation on the part of the Soviet 
Union applied regardless of the country which might 
tender its good offices, he added. 


The representatives of Sweden, Iraq, Panama and 


Japan welcomed the turn of events and expressed hope 


that the good offices would be successful. 


Suggestion for Adjournment 


Claes Carbonnier, of Sweden, observed that it ap- 
peared that, within the framework of the offer, dis- 
cussions were taking place with a view to arriving at an 
amicable settlement. Thus he thought the Council would 
be well advised to adjourn in order to allow those dis- 
cussions to proceed in a favorable atmosphere. Dr 
Jorge E. Illueca, of Panama, held similar views. 

Moussa Al-Shabandar, of Iraq, commented that his 
delegation deplored the tragic act of aggression com- 
mitted by the French armed forces against Tunisia, and 
he again conveyed to the people and Government of 
Tunisia Iraq’s deepest sympathy. 

He did not wish to comment on the attack, but 
pointed out that world public opinion had already de- 
clared itself in unmistakable terms against it and that 
even French public opinion had been shocked at the 
premeditated and unjustified act of the French Gov- 
ernrsient. 
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Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom (left) and 
Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, before the Council meeting. 


His delegation commended the Tunisian people and 
their Government for the manner in which they had 
dealt with the tragic event and the restraint and wisdom 
which they had shown to the world, even under condi- 
tions of foreign assault and provocation. 

The losses suffered by the Tunisians could be added 


Guillaume Georges-Picot, of France (left), Sir Pierson 
Dixon and James J. Wadsworth, of the United States. 








Points in Tunisia’s Complaint Against France 


On February 8, 1958, at 10 
a.m., twenty-five bomber and 
fighter aircraft, in successive waves, 
subjected the small Tunisian vil- 
lage of Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef, near 
the Algerian border, and the area 
immediately surrounding it to a 
massive bombardment with bombs 
and rockets and continuous strafing 
by machine-guns. The attack lasted 
for one hour and twenty minutes. 


States, particularly under Article 2, 
paragraph 4. When the constant 
threat to Tunisian sovereignty was 
deemed to be sufficiently serious, 
the Secretary-General was informed 
on September 11, 1957, that, in 
accordance with Article 51 of the 
Charter, the Tunisian Government 
proposed to exercise its right of 
self-defence. The act of aggression 
of February 8 is of a particularly 


ternational peace and security in 
that part of the world by reason 
of the repercussions of the war in 
Algeria on the security of Tunisia, 
particularly by way of encroach- 
ment upon Tunisian territory. 

In exercising its right of self- 
defence, the Tunisian Government 
has prohibited the French armed 
forces which are occupying po- 
sitions in Tunisia against its wishes 


It was a market day and, in ad- serious nature 
dition, the International Red Cross, 
assisted by the Tunisian Red Cres- 
cent, was scheduled to distribute 
relief supplies to the children of 
Algerian refugees in the area. them made by 
Seventy-nine persons were killed, 
including eleven women and twenty 
children, and 130 were wounded, 
among them a large number of 
women and children. 

Most of the village was de- 
stroyed, including homes, civilian 
buildings and the school. 

Three Red Cross or Red Cres- 
cent trucks, clearly marked with 
their distinctive insignia, were de- 
stroyed or damaged. 

This attack constitutes an act of 
armed aggression by France against 
runisia. It is one of a series of 
deliberate violations of the integrity 
of Tunisian soil committed since 
May 1957 by French troops com- 
ing from Algeria. Each has resulted 
in material damage and loss of life. 
At times Tunisians have been ab- 
ducted 

Tunisia has drawn the attention 


United Nations to the danger of 
these acts and to the fact that they 
are a violation of the principles 
of the Charter and of the ob- 
ligations devolving upon Member 





The intentions expressed by the 
French Government do not appear 
to hold out any prospect that these 
acts will cease. Every effort to end 


ernment, through friendly discus- The French troops are neither 
sion, has proved fruitless. 
The Security Council is requested 


Vongi Slim, of Tunisia 


to take an appropriate decision to 
of the Secretary-General of the put an end to situation which 
threatens Tunisia’s 
result of the presence of French 
troops in Tunisia, 
withdrawal of which has been re- 
quested, and which endangers in- 


from engaging in troop movements, 
sending French naval units into 
Tunisian ports, landing or para- 
chuting reinforcements and flying 
French military aircraft over Tunis- 
runisian Gov- ian territory. 

prisoners nor interned, and they 
may at any time leave their canton- 
ments to proceed to a point of 
departure or embarkation with a 
view to their evacuation. Should 
they do so, the Tunisian Govern- 
ment is prepared to grant them 
every possible facility to carry out 
such an operation. Supplies to hos- 
pitals and the removal of sewage 
are proceeding normally. 

The Tunisian Government is also 
prepared to facilitate the with- 
drawal of isolated units in order 
to enable them to rejoin establish- 
ments where maintenance facilities 
are available. 

Should any of the French oc- 
cupation forces attempt to violate 
these provisions, the Tunisian Gov- 
ernment would then consider itself 
in a state of self-defence, and it 
declines any responsibility for the 
consequences. 

These preventive security meas- 
the complete ures have been notified to the 
Chargé d’Affaires of the French 
Embassy at Tunis. 


security as a 








to the deaths of thousands and thousands of innocent 
Algerians killed at the hands of the French army for no 
crime except their right and their fight for independence 
and freedom, he said. 

On a point of order, Mr. Georges-Picot asked if the 
Council was entering into the substance of the debate 
or discussing an adjournment of the meeting, at which 
Mr. Sobolev replied that the Council was discussing the 
item adopted on the agenda and that representatives 
were free to express themselves. The Swedish sugges- 
tion for adjournment had not been made a formal 
motion, he said, and he saw no reason to interrupt the 


representative of Iraq. Mr. Georges-Picot then reserved 
his right of reply. 

Regarding a possible adjournment, Mongi Slim, of 
Tunisia, stated that his Government would like it to be 
for a specific date because the offer of good offices 
which Tunisia had accepted with pleasure had not taken 
its course. The good offices had not yet begun. 

“Anxious as we are,” he said, “that these good offices 
should yield good results in the framework of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter and of the positions of the parties 
involved, but having some reasons to fear that diffi- 
culties independent of the will of my Government might 
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Points on France’s € lomplaint A ganst Tunisia 


The Tunisian Government has 
not shown itself capable of main- 
taining order on the Franco-Tunis- 
ian frontier or disposed to do so. 
Tunisia thus stands in violation of 
the obligations assumed by it under 
Article 4 of the Charter and is 
taking a position contrary to the 
good-neighborly spirit which Mem- 

_ ber States must observe if they wish 
to live at peace with other states. 

In these circumstances the Al- 
gerian rebels, aided and abetted by 
the Tunisian authorities, have been 
able in recent months to establish 
in Tunisia a complete organization 
enabling them to carry out num- 
erous border violations and incur- 
sions into French territory where 
they commit particularly heinous 
crimes. 

The F.L.N. { National Liberation 
Front| has set up a veritable mili- 
tary infrastructure based in Tunis 
which, from the military point of 
view, has now become the main 
centre of rebel activity: since last 
July, a general staff responsible for 
the conduct of operations carried 
out in eastern Algeria has been set 
up in that city with the Tunisian 
Government’s permission. 

Among the facilities available to 
the F.L.N. in Tunisia are rest 
camps, bases and quartering and 
training centres where the rebel 
bands receive training and weap- 
ons and are quartered for the pur- 
pose of military operations. 

Tunisian armed forces and the 
national guard also provide the 
F.L.N. with direct logistical support 
(organization of transport, the sup- 
plying of arms and equipment, and 
medical facilities). Tunisia is in fact 
the chief base for moving supplies 
to the F.L.N. in the form of mili- 
tary weapons delivered in Tunisia 


to the F.L.N. which then sends 
them into Algeria. The Tunisian 
authorities take part in this traffic 
and in the movement and delivery 
of weapons. The latter are general- 
ly stored in the premises of the 


Guillaume Georges-Picot, 
of France 


Tunisian national guard which is 
also responsible for their transport. 

The Tunisian authorities tolerate, 
and sometimes even facilitate, the 
movement of armed bands on 
Tunisian territory and incursions 
effected from Tunisian soil against 
French territory. Tunisian radio 
broadcasts constantly furnish moral 
support to the rebellion. 

In recent months incidents in 
the vicinity of the border, resulting 
in the death of many members of 
the French armed forces and 
French civilians, often in atrocious 
circumstances, have steadily in- 
creased in number and _ intensity. 
On many occasions French patrols 
have encountered rebel groups 
operating from Tunisian territory, 
to which they returned when pur- 
sued; similarly French aircraft have 


on several occasions been fired on 
by automatic weapons from there. 
In a particularly serious incident 
on January 11 in the vicinity of 
Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef —- an engage- 
ment with a rebel band which came 
from Tunisia — sixteen French 
soldiers were killed and four were 
taken prisoner. In addition, aircraft 
flying over French territory have on 
several occasions suffered damage 
caused by automatic weapons, in- 
cluding weapons fired from the 
building in that village occupied 
by the Tunisian national guard. 
The French Government had 
warned the Tunisian Government 
of the heavy responsibility it was 
assuming by lending its assistance 
to the rebels. It had suggested 
measures to prevent the recurrence 
of such incidents. Such warnings 
have been without effect, and no 
positive response has been made. 
The reaction of the French Air 
Force at the time of the incident 
to which the Tunisian complaint 
refers was thus the outcome of the 
many acts of provocation to which 
the French forces have been sub- 
jected. While the French Govern- 
ment deplores the losses suffered 
by the civilian population, and has 
the question of compensation for 
those losses under consideration, it 
cannot isolate this incident from the 
incidents which were its cause. 
For these reasons the French 
Government considers that Tunisia 
has seriously failed in its obligations 
as a Member State of the United 
Nations and has directly and in- 
directly caused very grave injury 
to the legitimate interests of France. 
The French Government asks that 
the assistance furnished by Tunisia 
to the Algerian rebels should be 
condemned by the Council. 








well arise which would render this procedure ineffective, 
I should like to make it clear that I reserve the right to 
call for an urgent meeting of the Council so as to 
resume a discussion of the items listed on the agenda 
of the present meeting if in the days to come the action 
of good offices would not seem to my Government to be 
yielding useful results.” 

His Government had welcomed the offer of good 
offices, but he stressed that, in its persistent desire to 
encourage all friendly means toward a settlement of the 
conflicts, it would not spare any effort to have the 
attempted mediation take its course properly and cover 


the whole of all the topics which had been presented 
by his delegation to the Security Council for its con- 
sideration. 

For his part, Mr. Georges-Picot, pointing out that 
his Government, too, had accepted the good offices, 
remarked that in the circumstances no meeting of the 
Council had seemed necessary. He saw no need to voice 
any reservation regarding the conditions under which 
a motion for adjournment might be carried. 

It was Dr. Koto Matsudaira, of Japan, who formally 
proposed the immediate adjournment of the meeting, 
which was adopted without objection. 
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Council’s Formula for Regulating 


Israel-Jordan ‘No-Man’s-Land’ 


- an effort to reduce tensions and avert new incidents, 

the Security Council on January 22 unanimously 
took a number of decisions relating to Jordan’s com- 
plaint concerning Israeli activities in the zone between 
the armistice demarcation lines in the area of Govern- 
ment House at Jerusalem. 

It noted that the status of the zone is affected by the 
provisions of the General Armistice Agreement and that 
neither Israel nor Jordan enjoys sovereignty over any 
part of the zone, which is situated beyond the respective 
demarcation lines. 

It directed the Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization to regulate activities 
within the zone, subject to such arrangements as may 
be made pursuant to the provisions of the armistice 
agreement and pursuant to certain recommendations by 
the Acting Chief of Staff which the Council endorsed. 

In regulating those activities, the Chief of Staff is to 
bear in mind ownership of property in the zone, and it 
is to be understood that, unless otherwise mutually 
agreed, Israelis should not be allowed to use Arab- 
owned properties and Arabs should not be allowed to 
use Israeli-owned properties. In this connection, the 
Council directed the Chief of Staff to conduct a survey 
of property records in order to determine such owner- 
ship 

The recommendations of the Acting Chief of Staff 
which the Council endorsed were to this effect: 

through the Mixed Armistice Commission, the 
parties should discuss civilian activities in the zone; 

for promoting an atmosphere more favorable for 
fruitful discussion, activities in the zone, such as 
those initiated by Israelis on July 21, 1957, should 
be suspended until the survey is completed and pro- 
visions are made for regulating them; 

such discussions should be completed within 
two months; 

the Council should be advised of the result. 


The Council also called on the parties to the Israel- 
Jordan General Armistice Agreement to cooperate with 
the Chief of Staff and in the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion in carrying out those recommendations. 

It called on them to observe article 3 of the agree- 
ment, which provides that “no element of the land, sea 
or air military or para-military forces of either party, 
including non-regular forces, shall commit any warlike 
or hostile act against the military or para-military forces 
of the other party, or against civilians in territory under 
the control of that party; or shall advance beyond or 
pass over for any purpose whatsoever the armistice 
demarcation lines . . . or enter into or pass through the 
air space of the other party”; and that “no warlike act 
or act of hostility shall be conducted from territory 
controlled by one of the parties . . . against the other 
party.” 

The Council also called on the parties to prevent all 
such forces from passing over the demarcation lines and 
to remove or destroy all their respective military facili- 
ties and installations in the zone; and to use the ma- 
chinery provided for in the agreement for implementing 
its provisions. 

Lastly, the Council requested the Chief of Staff to 
report on implementation of its resolution. 


Charge and Counter-Charge 


Jordan had charged on September 4, 1957, that 
Israel had created a serious situation with violations 
of the armistice agreement in no-man’s-land. Since 
July 21, 1957, Jordan complained, Israeli workmen, 
under the protection of Israeli security forces, had been 
engaged in digging operations south of Jerusalem. 
Jordan reported that Israel had refused to cease those 
activities despite the fact that a formal complaint had 
been promptly lodged with the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission and with the Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization. 
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Israel, on the other hand, declared that the digging 
was part of a tree-planting program and that, while the 
area was recognized as a non-combatant zone, no 
limitations on civilian activities had been established. 

Israel charged Jordan with violations of fundamental 
provisions of the armistice agreement, especially the 
provision for establishing a special committee composed 
of two representatives of each party to formulate agreed 
plans and arrangements to enlarge the scope of the 
agreement and to effect improvements in its application. 


The Security Council decided on September 6 to 
defer its conclusions until it had received reports on the 


two complaints from the Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion. The report on the background of the Jordanian 
complaint was to be submitted within two weeks. 

When the Council next met on November 22, at 
the request of Jordan, reports had been received from 
Colonel Byron V. Leary, Acting Chief of Staff, who 
said, among other things, that United Nations military 
observers had not observed Israeli work proceeding 
in the area since November 8. 

At that meeting, statements were made by the repre- 
sentatives of Jordan and Israel but were limited, under 
a ruling by the Council President, to the Jordanian 
complaint. 

Yusuf Haikal, of Jordan, charged that Israel was 
showing a defiant attitude by continuing its work in the 
area. Jordan requested the Council to condemn Israel 
for its violations of the armistice agreement, to put an 
immediate end to all Israeli activities in the area, to 
have the area revert to the situation which existed at the 
time of the signing of the armistice agreement, and to 
confirm the supervision and control of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization over the area. 

Mordecai R. Kidron, of Israel, urged the Council 
once again to dismiss the “frivolous Jordanian complaint 
as being without foundation either in fact or in law.” 
He denied that Israel was continuing work in the area 
and cited the report of the Acting Chief of Staff in this 
regard. 

The Council adjourned without setting a date for 
its next meeting. 

The two meetings of January 22 were also held at the 
request of Jordan. At that time the Council had before 
it a draft resolution jointly sponsored by the United 
Kingdom and the United States, which was the draft 
resolution it later unanimously adopted. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, pointed 
out that the complaint relating to the area between the 
lines around Government House near Jerusalem had 
been brought to the Council because the armistice 
agreement had not adequately provided for a regulation 
of controversial activities in that area. The parties did 
not agree what civilian activities, if any, wefe permis- 
sible there, and thus there was a need for the Council 
to take action. 

Different opinions as to the status of the zone had 
been clearly expressed both in the statements by the 
representatives of the two parties and in the report by 
the Acting Chief of Staff, Mr. Lodge continued. 
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“The representative of Israel asserted,” he said, 
“that there is an inner civilian line which divides the 
areas of activity of Israeli and Jordanian civilians and 
to which Jordan has agreed. The representative of Jor- 
dan denied that any such formal agreement exists. He 
maintained that the zone was established by the truce 
supervision board and the cease-fire agreement and con- 
firmed by the armistice agreement, and that it is a no- 
man’s-land under the control and supervision of the 
United Nations. He asserted that the only rights are 
those of private ownership. 

“The Acting Chief of Staff, on the other hand, has 
mentioned the absence of provisions in the General 
Armistice Agreement regarding the civilian status of the 
zone. It is also evident from his report that activities 
involving more than the zone’s residents have been 
carried on both from Israel and from Jordan since the 
signing of the armistice agreement. Both parties appear 
to have tacitly agreed to at least some of these activities. 

“The complaint before us indicates that other activi- 
ties are controversial. The disagreement that has now 
arisen points to the need for an authoritative definition 
of rights in the zone and for some system of control 
based on those rights. Since neither party enjoys sover- 
eignty over the area and no agreement on the status or 
rights in the zone seems to exist, it is the responsibility 
of the Security Council to provide for the regulation of 
the area so as to reduce tensions and incidents between 
the two countries. 


To Strengthen Authority 


“The logical entity for the Council to turn to in 
achieving this result is the Chief of Staff of the Truce 
Supervision Organization. He is the agent of the Se- 
curity Council on the scene and is obviously best quali- 
fied to perform this function. A clearer definition of his 
authority and responsibility will protect the legitimate 
interests of both countries. It will also benefit the inter- 
national community by improving the prospects for 
tranquillity and stability.” 

The United States-United Kingdom draft resolution, 
Mr. Lodge pointed out, was designed to strengthen the 
authority of the United Nations in the area and to pro- 
vide for continued suspension of the activity which gave 
rise to the dispute. He believed that it pointed the way 
to a prompt and equitable solution, for it established 
practical arrangements for regulating the zone without 
prejudicing the interests of either party. Full coopera- 
tion by the two parties could contribute substantially to 
the establishment of peace and stability in that part of 
the world, he declared. 

Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United Kingdom, said he 
was glad that the activities which had precipitated Jor- 
dan’s complaint had not been pursued. However, since 
the problems of the zone had been brought to the Coun- 
cil, the Council should adopt proposals which would 
prevent future disturbances to the peace and quiet of 
the Middle East in the exceptional conditions which 
applied in that particular area. The conditions were 





exceptional because neither Government could claim 
sovereign rights there, and the application of the armi- 
stice regime did not appear to be so clearly defined there 
as elsewhere except as regards demilitarization, and 
there were no arrangements formally agreed upon 
by the parties supplementing the armistice agreement. 

In the absence of a permanent settlement, the Coun- 
cil had always sought to prevent further outbreaks of 
violence and to remove potential sources of tension by 
strengthening the authority of the United Nations and, 
where appropriate, of the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization in particular, Sir Pierson continued 
Any action decided on should also take account of the 
fact that there were and apparently always had been 


people living and working in the zone, he said. 


Cooperation Needed 

“For the arrangement to work well,” he added, “these 
proposals will need the cooperation of the parties to 
the armistice agreement, and I hope that the Council 
will give them every encouragement to cooperate by 
unanimous support for the draft resolution.” 

Dr. Jorge EB. 
for the draft resolution, the provisions of which he 


Illueca, of Panama, expressed support 


examined in detail. 

“This dispute is part of a very broad and very com- 
plex problem, but we feel that this draft resolution, in 
making it easier for the parties to arrive at an agreed 
solution of their differences on this particular point, lays 
the foundations for a peaceful settlement of other 
aspects of the Palestine problem,” he said. 

“My delegation is confident that Israel and Jordan 
will weigh the true value and significance and the con- 
structive purpose of this draft resolution, which opens 
the way to conciliation between two neighboring nations 
in the Middle East and which at the same time will 
signify a contribution to peace and universal tran- 
quillity.” 

He foresaw that the Council would be able later to 
study the results obtained and to hail the conciliatory 
attitude taken by both parties. 

Kadhim M. Khalaf, of Iraq, said that his delegation 
strongly supported the point of view of the Government 
of Jordan, while it regarded the Israel position merely 
as an attempt to minimize Jordan’s complaint, to invent 
or claim non-existing agreements and new principles in 
international law and to avoid the issue by bringing 
false and irrelevant charges against Jordan. 

His delegation would have liked and had hoped for 
a stronger draft resolution condemning Israel for its 
violation of the General Armistice Agreement and cor- 
recting the situation in the zone, for only through strong 
and adequate measures could the Council maintain its 
authority and avoid the deterioration of the situation 

Nevertheless, he did not wish to stand in the way of 
an early and speedy settlement: if carried out fairly 
and speedily, the draft resolution could lead to such 
a settlement. In voting for it, his delegation hoped that 
it would set the matter straight, stop the violations of 
the armistice agreement by Israel in the zone and re- 
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establish the former situation in that area concerned. 
Pierre de Vaucelles, of France, considered that the 
salient element of the text was its clear reaffirmation of 
the Security Council’s competence to interpret the 
agreements as regards demilitarized zones, a position 
which the French delegation had always endorsed. 
His delegation unhesitatingly subscribed to the pre- 
amble of the draft resolution, but regretted the wording 
of two paragraphs of the operative part, for the com- 
petence of the Truce Supervision Organization was not 
clearly defined with regard to civilian activities in the 
zone. Reference to property rights introduced into a 
fairly complex matter a controversial legal element 
likely to bring about interminable controversy in the 
future, Mr. de Vaucelles thought. He also wondered to 
what extent the Chief of Staff would have the practical 
facilities to complete the survey which he was called 


upon to carry out. The French Government itself had 


recently had experience of the inadequacy of Palestinian 
property records and therefore had grounds tor serious 
misgivings as to the chances for success of the Chief 
of Staff's mission. 

He regretted also that the draft resolution did not 
mention the fact, recognized by the Chief of Staff, that 
Israel, at the Council’s request, had already agreed to 
suspend the activities which had brought about the Jor- 
danian complaint. 


“Unique” Zone 

He emphasized in passing that the demilitarized 
zone around Government House was unique, for it had 
its Origin not in the General Armistice Agreement of 
April 1949, but in the agreements of May 9 and 17, 
1948, which preceded the armistice, between the Israel 
and Jordanian authorities acting under the auspices of 
the International Red Cross for the purpose of insuring 
the safety of various establishments and _ institutions 
situated in the zone. Therefore, the solution envisaged 
by the draft resolution should not be regarded as 
capable of being extended to problems regarding other 
demilitarized zones where the elements of the problems 
might well be totally different. 

Supporting the draft resolution, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of 
China, thought that it did not seem to impose any 
sacrifice on either party, but even if it did, the sacrifice 
was small, especially compared with the objective of the 
resolution, which was the maintenance of tranquillity 
and stability in the area. Any party which obstructed 
its implementation would bear a grave responsibility. 

Dr. Koto Matsudaira, of Japan, stated that the funda- 
mental objective of the Security Council should be to 
secure tranquillity and stability in the Jordanian-Israeli 
area. It was highly desirable, in the interests of peace, 
that any activities similar to those which had given rise 
to the dispute should be deferred until the necessary 
clarification or adjustment for regulating civilian activi- 
ties had been made, the property records established, 
and, if possible, due process of law regarding the use 
of such property consummated. 

He hoped that the two interested parties would enter 
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into discussions to make such necessary clarification or 
adjustment, and he supported the Acting Chief of Staff's 
emphasis on the importance of the smooth functioning 
of the machinery provided for in the armistice agree- 
ment. And, as provided by that agreement, no military 
forces should be permitted to pass over the demarcation 
lines, and no military facilities should be maintained in 
the zone. The draft resolution seemed to cover all those 
requirements. 


Jordan, Israel Statements 


Before the Council voted on the proposal, the repre- 
sentatives of Jordan and Israel made brief statements. 

Mr. Haikal, of Jordan, referring to the area as one 
of the most sensitive spots along the Palestine demarca- 
tion lines, said that, despite the fact that the draft 
resolution answered his Government’s requests only in 
part, it did contain a number of positive points, and he 
hoped that Israel would faithfully carry out the direc- 
tives and that implementation of the draft resolution 
would alleviate the existing difficulties in the zones. 

“Should Israel sincerely renounce its policy of sys- 
tematic violation of the General Armistice Agreement 
and be prevented from deriving any political, military 
or economic advantages from its objectionable activi- 
ties,” he declared, “tranquillity would prevail along the 
demarcation lines in Palestine.” 


YEARBOOK 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 
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Mr. Kidron, of Israel, reiterated his belief that the 
matter was trivial and petty: there was nothing for the 
Council to discuss and no cause for any resolution at all. 

Because, on November 8, without prejudice to its 
legal rights and position, Israel had suspended its per- 
fectly legitimate and proper activities in the Israel sector, 
the matter about which Jordan complained no longer 
existed, he said, and thus the exhortation that such 
activities should be suspended was wholly superfluous. 


The draft resolution could in no way affect, add to 
or derogate from the binding force of the agreements 
which governed the legal relationship between Jordan 
and Israel, Mr. Kidron added. Certain operative para- 
graphs which sought to amend, in certain important 
particulars, the provisions of the Israel-Jordan General 
Armistice Agreement as they applied to the area be- 
tween the lines had to be judged in the light of that legal 
principle. 

“Changes in the armistice agreement can be made 
only by the joint consent of its signatories, through the 
methods provided for in the instrument,” he said. 
“Pending such joint consent, the Government of Israel 
will observe the General Armistice Agreement as it 
stands and will abide by all its obligations under inter- 
national law, with the clear understanding that Jordan 
is bound to do the same.” 


YEARBOOK ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS 
FOR 1954 


Developments in the field of human rights recorded in 
the Yearbook relate to a wide range of personal, civil, 
political, economic, social and cultural rights, 

This Jatest volume surveys constitutional, legislative and 
judicial developments in 1954 having a bearing on human 
rights in 78 States and in a number of Trust and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. Also included are the human rights 
provisions in international agreements and a summary of 
pertinent activities of the United Nations. 


U.N. Publ. No. 1957.XIV.1 
clothbound, 495 pages 

$5.00; 36/- stg.; 21 Swiss frs. 

English edition. French in preparation. 


From sales agents for United Nations publications (obtainable in 
national currencies). Information on a special purchase price for 
a set of the Yearbooks from 1946 is obtainable on request. 





The Prince Régent Charles Hospital at Usumbura, capital of Ruanda-Urundi. 


Africans Adapt New Ideas 


in RUANDA-URUNDI 


' is barely a hundred years since Stanley sailed his 

little boat, the “Lady Alice,” along the upper reaches 
of the Lualaba in Central Africa. Today the explorer 
would find the face of his “dark continent” vastly 
changed. Roads and railways have cut through the 
jungles and mountains. The airplane now takes a few 
hours over a river journey which once took weeks 
Medical stations and schools have risen in villages 
where Stanley found only primitive savagery. Modern 
techniques have almost banished the menace of endemic 
diseases. Farmers are learning to grow more and 
better crops and have wider opportunities of marketing 
their produce 

While tribal traditions, customs and superstitions still 
2” 


linger in many areas the pattern of change is visible 
everywhere in the remote lands which Stanley pene- 
trated. In the train of material influences from the 
outside world education is spreading and is opening the 
door to even greater progress. Thus, in the rugged little 
land of Ruanda-Urundi many Africans have become 
aware of their political responsibilities. 

rhis Belgian-administered trust territory has reached 
a new and important stage in its evolution. The last few 
years have witnessed a political awakening among the 
indigenous population whose traditional feudalistic so- 
ciety is rapidly adapting itself to modern democratic 
ideas and forms. The people are showing a greater 
interest in local administration and in the domestic 
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The Rwinkwavu tin mine. In 1956 the territory produced 2,208 tons of tin-bedring ores. 


management of their litthke country—one of the last re- 
gions of Africa to be penetrated by European colonists. 

But this small slice of Africa, a land of green valleys 
and high mountain ranges, faces a big social problem— 
that of population—for more than four million Afri- 
cans are crowded into an area of little more than 34,000 
square miles, only slightly larger than the state of Maine 
in the United States. With an average density of eighty- 
one inhabitants per square kilometre, the territory is, 
in fact, one of the continent’s most densely populated 
regions. 

The administering authority has been trying various 
measures to relieve this population pressure, including 
emigration to neighboring zones in the Belgian Congo. 
But, with the population figures soaring every year, the 
question continues to pose serious problems: Ruanda- 
Urundi consumes almost its entire agricultural output 
and is nearly always threatened by famine. 


Visiting Mission’s Report 


The territory’s population pressures have in the past 
few years been a matter of concern to both the admin- 
istering authority and the Trusteeship Council. Further 
attention was drawn to the problem by a United Nations 
visiting mission which toured the territory last Septem- 
ber and whose report was recently reviewed by the 
Council. 

The mission noted that the rate of population in- 
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crease in 1956 was 2.6 per cent, which meant that the 
population might be doubled in about thirty years. The 
mission considered that in view of the scarcity of land, 
the general poverty of the soil, the country’s inadequate 
resources and absence of industrialization, the popula- 
tion increase might become a very serious threat for 
the future. It expressed hope that the administering 
authority would do everything possible to make the 
people of Ruanda-Urundi aware of the gravity of the 
demographic situation. 

A more optimistic picture of other aspects of de- 
velopment in the territory was drawn by the mission 
which commended Belgium’s efforts to speed progress 
in several spheres. The mission, the third to visit the 
territory since the inception of Trusteeship, comprised 
four members. Max H. Dorsinville, of Haiti; R. N. 
Hamilton, of Australia; U Tin Maung, of Burma; and 
Jean Cédile, of France. 

Commenting on the important stage reached in the 
territory’s political development, the visiting mission 
paid tribute to the efforts of the administering authority 
which had, during forty years of Mandate and Trustee- 
ship, “slowly and prudently, progressively and with per- 
serverance, prepared the country for profound changes.” 

The mission stated that the administration’s measures 
had been “planned and deliberate” and were not deter- 
mined by the pressure of events or the demands of pub- 
lic opinion. The mission continued: “To mention only 
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the most recent events, there can be no doubt that the 
political reforms of 1952, the institution of a whole sys- 
tem of indigenous councils, the systematic encourage- 
ment of the indigenous population to abandon certain 
of the customs underlying the feudal regime (such as 
the Ubuhake ), the holding of elections, and particularly 
the 1956 elections, and the transformation of the Coun- 
cil of the Vice-Government General into a General 
Council, are measures which have gradually but pro- 
foundly modified the political atmosphere in Ruanda- 
Urundi. The mission considers them a guarantee that 
the favorable advancement of the country will continue.” 

\fter noting the administration’s anxiety to maintain 
a “just balance” between the traditional ethnic groups 
in the territory—a process which has reached an espe- 
cially delicate stage—the mission observed: “Without 
minimizing the danger of haste, the mission believes 
that over-cautiousness is no less dangerous. It hopes 
that the administration may anticipate the needed re- 
forms and introduce them quite soon, as soon as there 
is a reasonable prospect of their being assimilated, and 
before they are urgently demanded by the more ad- 
vanced members of the population. It hopes that the 
administering authority will not underestimate the ca- 
pacity of the Ruanda-Urundi people to adapt them- 
selves rapidly to conditions of modern living and will 
not wait until one reform has been elaborately tasted 
before planning the next one.” 


Time Limit Issue 


On the question of establishing a final time limit and 
intermediate target dates for the attainment of self- 
government or independence—a subject of concern to 
the Trusteeship Council in recent years—the mission 
noted the administering authority’s reaffirmation of its 
views that it is impossible to say when the objectives 
laid down in Article 76 of the Charter will be achieved, 
either wholly or partly. The authority considered that 
the important thing is to ensure a genuine self-govern- 
ment “in harmony with the real and lasting progress 
made by the people.” It felt that political advancement 
would be hindered rather than expedited by making 
advance promises of reforms. 

Divergent views emerged from the mission on this 
issue. Some members endorsed the administering au- 
thority’s opinion. Others felt that a simple political 
program, sufficiently precise and detailed with regard 
to the time element, would help expedite the territory’s 
evolution and secure a comprehensive and intelligent 
rallying of a greater number of Africans who favor 
new political institutions and reforms. At the same time 
the mission approved the administration’s aim as recent- 
ly laid down by the Governor of Ruanda-Urundi 
“What Belgium is seeking through the social and eco- 
nomic advancement of the masses and through the 
political education of this community now being formed. 
is, in the final stage, the birth of a viable state which 
will maintain the closest ties with Belgium.” The mis- 


sion added. however, that this statement did not meet 


the question of a program “specific in its time element.” 
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Detailed references to the curious ethnic, social and 
political structure of Ruanda-Urundi were made in the 
mission’s report which commented on the different 
racial groups which live in a symbiotic relationship. 


Batutsi and Bahutu 

rhe Batutsi, possessing a remarkable political and 
social sense, have brought under subjection, almost in- 
cidentally and without violence, the mass of the Bahutu 
peasantry, introducing alongside the latest agricultural 
economy the breeding “of long-horned cattle, no- 
madism, and the ascetic habit of those who keep watch 
over large herds.” 

This traditional social structure has confronted the 
administering authority with a well-established system 
which may have suited conditions in bygone centuries 
but which is basically incompatible with the democratic 
principles which it was Belgium’s mission gradually to 
implant in the territory. 

A recent document entitled “Manifesto of the Bahutu 

-Note on the Social Aspect of the Indigenous Racial 
Problem in Ruanda,” stated that the main causes of the 
present situation are to be found in the old political and 
social structure, the approach of the policy of indirect 
administration, and the fact that some of the old institu- 
tions have vanished but have not been replaced by 
modern institutions. The manifesto proposed a series 
of measures designed to abolish various abuses. It also 
warned the government against “a method which, while 





UANDA-URUNDI was placed under Bel- 

gian mandate by the League of Nations in 
1923. In 1946 a Trusteeship Agreement was ap- 
proved by the General Assembly, and the terri- 
tory came under the International Trusteeship 
System with Belgium as the administering au- 
thority. The indigenous population of Ruanda 
and of Urundi consists of about fifteen per cent 
Batutsi, a pastoral tribe of hamitic origin, who 
hold the reins of power; eighty-four per cent 
Bahuti, farmers of Bantu origin who _ prob- 
ably settled in the country before the ar- 
rival of the Batutsi, and a small number 
of Batwa, representing one per cent of the 
population, bush hunters or potters of pigmy 
origin. The population is organized into two 
separate feudal states, Ruanda and Urundi, 
each of which is headed by a Mwami, or king. 
There are no large towns, and the people live 
for the most part in small, scattered settlements 
of heehive-shaped houses built of mud bricks 
and poles. In addition to the indigenous pop- 
ulation, about 6,400 Europeans and 2,500 
{sians live in the territory which has a total 
population of 4,494,536 
3,653,647 in 1947 


compared with 
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Batutsi dancers. A feudal aristocracy, the Batutsi com- 
prise 15 percent of the population. Below: a Banti: girl. 
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tending to eliminate white-black colonialism, would 
leave a worse colonialism, that of the Hamite over the 
Mahutu.” 

During the Trusteeship Council’s debate Pierre Le- 
roy, the special representative of the administering au- 
thority, explained that the Bahutu Manifesto proposed 
relinquishing certain customs and the codification of 
laws and customs. Questioned about the matter, he 
stated that the superior economic position of the Batutsi 
had brought out qualities of leadership which had de- 
veloped over the centuries, with the result that they 
were now politically, socially and economically superior 
to the other groups in the territory. With time the differ- 
ence between the groups would probably diminish al- 
though certain social distinctions would undoubtedly 
persist as they did in most societies. 


High Council's Views 

Both the Bahutu Manifesto and another document 
were reproduced fully as annexes to the mission’s re- 
port. The second document, entitled “A Statement of 
Views,” was prepared by the High Council of Ruanda, 
a body which is composed solely of Batutsi. This docu- 
ment reviews the situation in Ruanda from a different 
angle; not that of emancipating the Bahutu from the 
Batutsi but that of preparing Ruanda as a whole for 
self-government by making full use of its élite. The 
“statement of views” pays tribute to the civilizing efforts 
of Belgium and observes that “self-government is the 
normal culmination of Trusteeship.” According to this 
document the view is that Ruanda should be trained for 
self-government now and various measures are outlined 
as being necessary for such training. These include 
wider education, greater participation in the country’s 
government, a better directed economic and social 
policy—including industrialization and foreign capital 
investment—and the reduction of color prejudice. The 
statement concludes by declaring it is essential that an 
organized plan should be prepared, jointly by Ruanda 
and Belgium; that such a plan be drafted by an inter- 
racial body which “would dispel mistrust and enable 
Ruanda to make known its desires regarding the coun- 
try’s future.” 


Economic Progress 


In its detailed appraisal of the economic situation 
the mission emphasized the territory’s poverty and 
densely populated areas as two paramount problems. 
It stated that the steady increase in population “is 
raising a continuous problem owing to lack of land and 
the difficulties caused by overstocking with profitable 
livestock.” 

The mission was favorably impressed by the vigorous 
equipment drive stemming from the Ten Year Plan and 
fully endorsed the statement of the Governor that “in a 
new economy and, still more, in an expanding economy, 
it is necessary to take risks.” The mission considered 
that developing an underdeveloped country, over-popu- 
lated and poor like Ruanda-Urundi, needs boldness and 

(Continued on page 43) 
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by A. S. Vaughan- Thomas 


The United Nations International School 


It is fun to locate different countries on the globe, because in most cases they are the homelands of fellow students. 
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With approximately 240 students of thirty-seven nationalities, 


taught by twenty-two teachers from eleven countries, the United Nations 


International School is providing a broad course of studies primarily for 


children of persons connected with the United Nations. The school is 


located at present some ten miles from United Nations Headquarters. 


Last fall the General Assembly asked the Secretary-General to give as- 


sistance in finding a new site, centrally located and nearer the Headquar- 


ters buildings. The author of this article on the school and the work it 


is doing is its Headmaster, A. 


Vaughan-Thomas, a distinguished 


British educator who was formerly Assistant Director of Education for 


Hertfordshire, England. 


N! ARLY twelve years ago, during the early days of 
+‘ the United Nations, a group of parents, who were 
also Secretariat members, decided to establish an Inter- 
national Nursery and Kindergarten School. After a 
period of enthusiastic discussion and planning, rent-free 
accommodation was obtained and in September 1947, 
twenty little children, of fifteen different nationalities, 
took possession of the Guest House in the grounds of 
the temporary home of the United Nations at Lake 
Success. There they learned to live and grow together 


under the guidance of a small group of teachers from 
different countries. This nursery and kindergarten school 
has developed, by the addition of a new age group each 


year, into the present United Nations International 
School of nearly 240 pupils of thirty-seven separate 
nationalities. When the United Nations moved from 
Lake Success, the school had to leave the pleasant at- 
mosphere of the Guest House, and today it is conducted 
in converted residential apartments at Parkway Village. 
Long Island. What started as a modest venture in inter- 
national living has now become a challenging adventure 
into the problems of international education and un- 
derstanding. 

Twelve years after its foundation the school faces 
more complex and subtle demands. Although the friend- 
ships of early childhood can still smile and laugh 
through the barriers of language, they must now be 
fostered and maintained against the background of the 
inexorable demands of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. These demands include a mastery of the basic 
skills of communication in the language of the home, as 
well as the language of the environment, and a frank 
recognition of the differing characteristics, content and 
standards of national education systems. A school which 
was founded, in the first instance, to meet the needs of 
international civil servants cannot be, sui generis, a de- 
nationalizing institution. At the same time, it is uniquely 
placed to build a valid curriculum on those elements of 
skill and knowledge which are the common heritage and 
right of all nations, new and old, and in so doing, to 
establish a program in keeping with the spirit of the 
United Nations—that is, one making no distinction as 
to race, sex, language or religion. 
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In striving to meet the special needs of the children 
of international civil servants and of others whose 
parents live the international life of sudden movement 
and transfer, the United Nations School has been grad- 
ually developing a new concept of education. In pref- 
erence to dividing the pupils into separate national 
groups, it aims at teaching, as far as possible, in 
integrated groups and in accordance with an inter- 
cultural curriculum. It recognizes the pedagogical and 
psychological significance of teaching the skills of com- 
munication and elementary calculation in many lan- 
guages; at the same time, it aims to build upon these 
skills a unified program of high standard which is as 
deeply concerned with international attitudes and under- 
standing as it is with intellectual achievement. 


A Complicated Task 


The translation of these objectives and ideals into 
day-to-day practice is a complicated task and one which 
is not made easier by the frequency with which child e 
may enter or leave the school during the course of a 
year. A recent visitor to the school found an intriguing 
symbol of our problems when she observed the work 
of some Chinese children who were having after-school 
classes in their own language. She admired their note- 
books in which they had proudly and carefully inscribed 
various Chinese characters. “Let me pick out two 
words,” said our visitor to a little girl, “and then you 
tell me what they mean. First, I’m going to pick out 
the word that looks the simplest and then the one that 
seems the most difficult.” Then she pointed to a plain 
horizontal line. “What does this mean?” she asked. 
“That means ‘one,’” was the reply. “And how about 
this character? This seems the most difficult and com- 
plicated on the whole page.” “That,” said the little girl 
with a smile, “means ‘school.’ ” 

The present organization of work provides for chil- 
dren to learn reading, writing and arithmetic during 
morning periods through the medium of either French 
or English up to the level of entry to secondary edu- 
cation. During the afternoons all children in elementary 
grades meet to have most other subjects such as social 
studies, music, art and physical education through the 
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medium of the language of the host country—in this 


case, English. Special provision is made during after 
noon periods for English-speaking children to learn 
French, for French-speaking children to learn English 
\ “support” program is also available for a limited 
amount of teaching in Spanish and Chinese for children 
who use these languages at home. Under special cit 
cumstances, the school also arranges for language teach 
ing in Hindi, after school hours 


I is the policy ol the school ultimately to provide 


for elementar basic skill” programs in the five offi- 
cial languages of the United Nations: English. French. 
Spanish, Chinese and Russian. Such programs are in 


troduced in accordance with the scope and range of the 


demand. A “support” language program can be re 
garded as an “interim” program which may achieve 


} 


sullicient momentum to become a “basic skill” pro 
gram in due course 

Phe current organization of secondary education pro 
vides for pupils to continue the study of the “basic skill” 
languages of English and French in a wider context and 
to take Latin through the medium of either French or 
English. Other subjects of secondary education, such 
as mathematics, various branches of science, and social 
studies, art, music and physical education are conducted 
through the medium of English. Children who speak 
Spanish or Chinese at home continue to receive instruc 
tion in these languages. After two years of Latin study 
pupils may elect to transfer to another language 

The teaching techniques by which a comprehensive 
program of this character must be sustained call heavily 
upon the imagination and resources of all teachers. The 
staff at the United Nations International School have 


collectively a command of twelve languages and com 


prise nine different nationalities. Many have taught in 


two or more countries and have experience of systems 
of education different from those in which they were 
educated or for which they originally trained as teachers. 
[his diversity of experience and regard for cultures 
other than their own is of immense value not only for 
administrative purposes inside the school, but for the 
more important demands of the curriculum itself 


The School's Own Contribution 


These demands are of special significance in the area 
of secondary education. Despite national differences in 
the conventions of presentation, subjects like physics, 
biology, chemistry and the applied sciences offer much 
common ground on which to build an internationally 
acceptable sequence olf study. Modern presentation 
techniques can make the acquisition of geographical 
concepts a stimulating matter in a school where chil- 
dren have varied personal experiences on which to draw 
In its higher ranges, mathematics becomes an interna- 
tional language of symbols, while the creative and 
individual arts offer rich resources for growth and en- 
joyment which are independent of linguistic hazards 
The International School, which looks on curriculum 
construction as a dynamic challenge, seeks to make its 
own contribution to experiment in these areas. 

Nevertheless, there is one traditional area of elemen- 
tary and secondary .education which calls for special 
thought and that is the subject—if this is the right 
word—known as “history.” A school which strives to 
conduct its life in the spirit of the Charter of the United 
Nations has to recognize, fairly and squarely, that na- 
tional approaches to history, however ingeniously 


presented in the world’s most modern textbooks, can 


The varied personal experiences of the students are stimulating during discussion periods, especially when the 
“moderator” is one of themselves Not to be overlooked in making them all feel akin, of course, Is the sow iability of 
their lunchtime meal together. English is used in teaching mathematics, but an abacus is found to be useful 
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world-wide 
national 


rarely escape the nationalistic note. The 
effort to use “history” as an instrument of 
grandeur or justification is understandable, but out of 
place in a shrinking world. Even an attempt to “rewrite” 
the textbooks of our times is more an exercise in diplo- 
matic compromise than a contribution to ethical in- 
tegrity. This does not mean that children attending an 
international school should be deprived of their rightful 
introduction to a sense of the passage of time and to a 
knowledge of the achievements of mankind. They must 
be made aware of failure as well as of success; any other 
course would be hypocritical. But an attempt must also 
be made to teach the history of man with the main 
emphasis upon the use he has made of the principle of 
cooperation and upon his attempts to solve the universal 
and perennial problems arising from his essential needs 
and aspirations. An experimental syllabus on these lines 
is used in the junior grades of the International School, 
but as the story moves forward in time, so it approaches 
the periods of sensitive detail and emotional illustration. 
It is easier to regard with dispassionate objectivity “the 
‘grandeur that was 


‘ 


glory that was Greece” and the 
Rome” than to persuade fifteen-year-olds that recent 
events in the lifetime of their parents can be examined 
in so mature a manner. Yet this effort at reading his- 
tory, as a savage and blundering attempt, despite bitter 
lessons of power and self-aggrandizement, to reach the 
goal of international understanding must be made, and 
the United Nations International School hopes to make 
its modest contribution to this attempt. We have to face 
a practical demand that at some time in their lives our 
pupils will return to their own national systems. If they 
can do so with good competence in the basic skills of 
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living, with a high regard for the importance of science 
and an understanding of the scientific method, with a 


degree of bilingualism which is beyond the standard of 


topographical or cultural tourism, with an urge to prac- 
tise in their private lives a creative art enriched by con- 
tact with other cultures, they will be on the way to be- 
coming, in the best sense of the phrase, men and women 
of the world. We hope they will look back on their days 
at the International School with warmth and affection 
and that, despite the pressures of a national environ- 
ment, they will carry into their adult lives, at the least, a 
regard for the values which make men “givers” and not 
“takers” and, at the best, a willingness to be active 
workers in their generation for the peace of the world. 
The wise men of all nations have given memorable 
expression to the concept of an international society 
which is enriched by legitimate national feeling. As 
Confucious wrote in the Li Chi: 
When the Great Way prevails, all under heaven 
will become a Great Commonwealth. Virtuous and 
Mutual 
is demonstrated and peace is obtained. 
people regard not only their own parents as parents 
and their own children as children. The old are 
able to enjoy their old age, the young are able to 
employ their talents . . . In this way selfish schemes 
cease to exist, and banditry and rebellion do not 
arise. As a result, even outer gates need not be 
closed. This is the state of the Great Unity. 


confidence 
Therefore 


able men are elected to office. 


It is part of the task of the United Nations Interna- 
tional School to see that the way to the outer gate is 
clear for all who seek to find it. 





T ECHNICAL assistance to the economically less developed countries is one of the most con- 

structive activities of the United Nations. The United Nations Technical Assistance Program 
has come to be accepted as an important factor in building tomorrow’s world, and discussions are 
now in progress which aim at a considerable expansion of the program’s scope and work. 

The editors hope the reader will find some of his questions about technical assistance answered 
in the following pages. The purpose of the questions posed and the answers given is to describe the 
aims of the program, its organization, the kind of people who are working to carry it out, some of 
its achievements, and its prospects for the future. A similar article appeared in the February issue of 


the Review, and a third will follow in a later issue 


e~ 


Makine a ball of twine by hand was a day's labor in San Gerardo, Ecuador. Now it can be made in an hour with 
the aid of a simple machine introduced by Luis Angosta Sosa Osoria, Rural Education Specialist from Mexico. 
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Part II 


Answers to Questions on Technical Assistance 


How are experts recruited ? 


The recruitment of experts presents many, and com- 
plex, problems. In the simplest cases, a government 
knows of a particular expert through having seen him 
at work or having heard of him, and asks for that 
particular expert. If he is available and meets medical 
and other standards, his recruitment involves little diffi- 
culty. Much more often, however, governments ask the 
United Nations or the specialized agencies to find them 
an appropriate expert. 

A number of countries have formed national com- 
mittees to help in the recruitment process. These com- 
mittees usually include members of government depart- 
ments and representatives of leading professions, in- 
dustries, universities and technical colleges. They main- 
tain lists of candidates for technical assistance posts 
whose qualifications reach the high standard necessary. 
Upon receiving a job description of an expert being 
sought for the program, they submit to the agency 
concerned the names and biographical data of any 
candidate whom they judge to be of the calibre re- 
quired. The agency in question may thus have a choice 
of several experts from different countries and, accord- 
ing to circumstances, will either select for recommenda- 
tion one person or pass on the names of more than 
one for the requesting government to make its choice. 
In any event, it is for the requesting government to 
signify approval before any expert actually starts work 
or, indeed, leaves home. 

When there is no national committee, governments 
themselves often help in the search for suitable experts, 
while all of the specialized agencies are in close touch 
with professional organizations in their own field, so 
that requests for medical, agricultural, educational, avi- 
ation or other specialists are promptly referred to quar- 
ters where the available candidates are known. 

Despite all the cooperation thus offered to the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, the recruitment 
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of experts is seldom easy, and it sometimes happens 
that months of searching fail to produce a candidate 
with the exact qualifications or special knowledge re- 
quired. When it is realized that the United Nations 
program has been asked, for example, to find experts 
in fishery questions who speak Turkish or Swahili, 
there can be little cause for surprise that there is no 
threat of overcrowding. 

Requests are frequently received from persons anx- 
ious to participate in technical assistance missions, and 
a careful record is kept of those whose qualifications 
seem likely to fit them for this kind of work. Western 
Europe has provided about half the experts who have 
served under the program, and the United Nations has 
found it desirable to maintain a special recruitment 
office for its technical assistance experts in Paris. A 
great deal of coordination is necessary to ensure that 
requests for experts, job descriptions and the biograph- 
ical data of the candidates are presented in a stand- 
ard form which will reduce to a minimum the pos- 
sibility of misunderstanding because of differences of 
national background, language or nomenclature. 

Experts usually have a short period of briefing in 
New York or Geneva before they leave for the country 
of their assignment. If their mission lasts for a year or 
longer, fares are paid for wives and children to ac- 
company them, but experts accepting a shorter mission 
take dependents at their own expense. 


What kind of life does an expert lead? 


It would be no easier to answer this question simply 
than to describe in a few words what kind of people 
United Nations experts are. The requests that come in 
from governments are extremely varied and cover al- 
most all known professions and skills. Each expert is 
required for a specific purpose, and his work forms 
part of a broader program. There is an almost infinite 
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variety in the assignments awaiting experts, and the 
experts themselves differ in background just as much 
as their jobs differ. 

In a field such as public administration, the expert 
will usually be a civil servant in his own country or 
perhaps a professor of government or administration. 
He will probably spend most of his time on mission 
working in government departments. On the other hand, 
an engineer with special knowledge of irrigation dams 
or of hydroelectric projects will be mostly in the field 
with engineering colleagues. Some of the medical per- 
sonnel sent out by wuHo to fight malaria and other 
diseases will come still closer, as will community de- 
velopment experts, to the life of the city poor, of 
villagers and even of the inhabitants of remote areas. 
Some experts are in touch with nomadic desert tribes; 
others see more of a country’s Prime Minister than 
they do of its peasants. 

It is clear that quite a high proportion of experts 
have to be prepared for a measure of physical discom- 
fort and inconvenience. Often they are obliged to work 
in what to them is a trying climate. They have to eat 
unfamiliar food and risk certain health hazards. Living 
conditions will be very different from what they have 
known, and there is probably a language barrier, in 
addition to the obstacle provided by a totally different 
attitude toward life and its problems. 

Sometimes experts have been called upon to face 
physical dangers. One United Nations geologist in the 
Himalaya climbed so many mountain peaks that he 
covered a distance equal to reaching the summit of 
Mount Everest fifty times. Another travelled through 
a South American jungle by Indian canoe in his search 
for appropriate means to transport timber and minerals 
down to the coast. One census expert narrowly escaped 
death from thirst and exposure when crossing a lonely 
stretch of the Sahara by jeep. 

While it may be rare for an expert to undergo actual 
hardship. very many of them have to make some 
sacrifice or face some inconvenience. It is never easy 
for an established man to leave his work for a pro- 
longed period, and the salaries offered to United Na- 
tions experts are sometimes far below the normal earn- 
ings of those who accept them in a crusading spirit. If the 
expert goes alone, he must face separation from his 
family. If they accompany him, he will have to solve 
problems of accommodation, housekeeping and perhaps 
education for his children. The man who has all the 
qualifications to be a United Nations expert and who 
can take a plane for some distant country with no sec- 
ond thoughts is very seldom found. 

However, when these things have been taken into 
account, the enthusiasm of experts returning from their 
first mission is often remarkable. The great majority 
speak of their work as one of the most interesting experi- 
ences of a lifetime, and a high proportion ask to be sent 
out on another assignment. They commonly say that new 
horizons have opened up before them, and many add 
that the United Nations has enabled them to play a 
part, however modest, in the vast changes by which 


tomorrow's world is being formed 
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How does the fellowship program work? 


While the expert goes abroad to take his experience 
to another country, the fellow leaves his homeland to 
acquire some extra knowledge which he will then take 
back home with him. 

It is the governments of countries requesting fellow- 
ships which are asked to nominate candidates in the 
specific fields required. The United Nations or a spe- 
cialized agency, according to the nature of its field, 
then makes arrangements for placing the fellow in an 
appropriate training institute abroad. Under the United 
Nations program, fellowships are given in most cases 
to persons who already have fairly wide experience in 
their professional field. Some of them are actually heads 
of departments, directors of colleges or key persons 
in one or other walk of life. The object of the fellowship 
is not to provide basic training, but to enable an ex- 
perienced man to study new techniques or special 
methods used in his own field by foreign colleagues 
about whose activities he might otherwise learn only 
through specialized periodicals or most probably not 
at all. 





Oceanography is being studied by these two UNESCO 
fellows, one from Mexico and the other from Thailand, 
at a Pacific coast university in the United States. 
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rhe results of missions by experts are, in a sense, 
more tangible and easier to describe than those to be 
expected from fellowships. The returning fellow may 
have to wait some time, notwithstanding his key posi- 
tion, before he can apply the practical results of his 
study. However, when a fellow is able to come back 
to a position of responsibility and can put his new 
knowledge to use—and train others—an_ individual 
fellowship can have an impact out of all proportion 
to the original investment. Sometimes the value of his 
trip abroad may lie less in actual information acquired 
than in the stimulus provided by an opportunity to ex- 
change views and experiences with foreign colleagues 
working in the same field. The results of such contacts 
are unpredictable and may not immediately show them- 
selves, but the stray idea or casual thought may later 
fertilize a mind which was in danger of becoming stale. 
It would be difficult to say exactly what credit for some 
new development is to be given to a conversation or a 
comparison of notes which took place during a United 
Nations fellowship. 

This point was made by a young meteorologist from 
Israel who had a fellowship in Western Europe. During 
part of the time, he worked on weather forecasting at a 
station supplying this important information to trans- 
atlantic pilots. On his return he said that, while he had 
undoubtedly learned much from his experience, the 
main value of the fellowship was that he now looked 
upon his own job in Israel with new eyes. He believed 
that, because of a deeper understanding, he did his job 
better, for it had become for him part of a great in- 
ternational pattern which the fellowship had enabled 
him to share. 

A fellow’s work may continue to derive benefit from 
such an experience over a period of years, whereas 
the expert’s mission is limited. The effect he produces 
in a country must depend on the impression he makes 
while there, which is, after all, a mere instant of time. 


How does the United Nations program avoid 


overlapping with others? 


In practice, the need for technical assistance is so 
vast that all the existing programs can meet no more 
than a fraction of it. Nevertheless, steps have to be 
taken against overlapping. To this end, personal con- 
tact is maintained between the organizers of United 
Nations technical assistance and those of the great 
variety of non-United Nations programs. In assessing 
how much to allot to any country, TAB takes into ac- 
count assistance known to be supplied to it from other 
sources. A suggestion has been made that countries 
seeking or supplying technical assistance should file all 
relevant information with the United Nations, which 
would thus become a world repository of data re- 
garding every activity planned in this field. As a first 
step, the United States announced in 1957 that it would 
henceforth provide the United Nations with precise 
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information on its own technical assistance activities 
throughout the world. 

In the field, contact has always been close between 
United Nations program officials and those of regional 
and bilateral programs. The resident representatives ot 
rAB are responsible, among other things, for maintain- 
ing this contact in the countries where they are ac- 
credited. Many United Nations projects have been un- 
dertaken in cooperation with programs such as that 
organized by the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion of the United States, the Colombo Plan or smaller 
bilateral programs like those of France, the Nether- 
lands and Norway. Private organizations like the 
Rockefeller and Ford Foundations have cooperated in 
projects in a similar way. 

It often happens that equipment is needed, or capital 
is required, to carry out a United Nations expert's rec- 
ommendations. Since the United Nations program has 
no funds for such purposes, one of the other programs 
sometimes makes this equipment available. Thus India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon have received farm machinery and 
mechanized fishing boats from Ica and the Colombo 
Plan, in conjunction with FAO missions. Indonesia is 
obtaining industrial equipment to the value of $5.5 
million on the basis of technical advice rendered by 
United Nations experts, which Ica is thus helping In- 
donesia to translate into actual factories. 

It would seem that there is plenty of room in the 
world both for multilateral and for bilateral technical 
assistance. Particular circumstances may cause a gov- 
ernment to prefer now one, now the other. Close co- 
operation between them all should ensure that available 
resources are put to the best possible use. 


Is an attempt being made to evaluate the precise 


effectiveness of technical assistance? 


An evaluation process is under way all the time, 
both by TAB and by each of the participating organiza- 
tions. At the request of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, TAB now devotes a section of its annual report to 
a critical examination of results achieved. 

Recipient governments, however, are alone qualified 
to decide how far any given project has been worth- 
while, and no such evaluation is ever likely to be final. 
In practice, it is almost impossible to separate the re- 
sults achieved by United Nations technical assistance 
as such from progress recorded in the development 
campaign as a whole, since all United Nations technical 
assistance fits into that larger picture and is effective 
only as a contribution to it. What precise part in the 
success of a national road-building project should be 
given to an expert in the maintenance of road-repairing 
equipment? 

Quite apart from this difficulty, the United Nations 
program has covered 125 countries or territories, and 
in 1957 it involved some 1500 projects. Even if all the 
necessary data were assembled, it would be almost im- 
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possivle to draw conclusions which would be valid for 
the program as a whole. The possibility of measuring 
achievement varies greatly from project to project. 

Whether United Nations technical assistance or any 
other form of imported aid is to be ultimately effective 
will depend on how far the governments concerned 
follow it through. This, in turn, will be influenced by 
such unforeseeable factors as the stability of regimes, 
the degree of interest shown by successive politicians or 
heads of departments, the availability of competent 
counterpart personnel, the attitude of the public and 
the amount of money which can be spent. The greater 
the support given by the host country to an expert, the 
more likely will the latter be to start something which 
will continue to be effective after he goes home. 

Ihe method now followed by TAB in evaluating its 
program is to send a questionnaire on the previous year’s 
activities to resident representatives. The representa- 
tives are asked to consult recipient governments before 
replying. and the participating organizations then com- 
ment on those replies. In this way, the evaluation rep 
resents a cross-section of informed critical opinion. 

An inquiry in 1956 covered thirty countries and 
represented about sixty per cent of the technical as- 
sistance program for that year. All thirty countries 
agreed that the expanded program was contributing to 
their national development in varying degrees. Resident 
representatives were asked to classify current technical 
assistance projects as “excellent,” “satisfactory,” “too 
early to say” or “below expectation.” Of the 710 pro- 
jects reported on, seventy-one per cent were rated “ex- 
cellent” or “satisfactory” and twenty per cent were 
classed “too early to say.” Only seven per cent were 
described as “below expectation,” while two per cent 
were prematurely terminated. About seven per cent of 
the money spent on all 710 projects produced results 
classified as “below expectation” or “prematurely ter- 
minated.” 

An encouraging feature of the evaluation was that 
only one per cent of the experts employed were de- 
scribed as unfitted for their job, while it was found 
that more than ninety per cent of returned fellows were 
working in posts where they could make good use of 
the experience acquired abroad. 

Particular care was taken to examine the reasons 
for failure where projects were classed as unsatisfactory 
More than one cause was usually responsible for failure, 
but the most frequent was lack of adequate national 
administrative or technical services or of investment 
capital and equipment for follow-up in the country 
concerned. It has been seen from earlier answers in 
this series that these deficiencies are widely recog- 
nized. They must be overcome if real progress is to be 
achieved. 

Since public money is being spent on the United 
Nations technical assistance program, it is fitting that 
a critical eye be turned on all the projects involved. 
Moreover, through regular evaluation, even of a tenta- 
tive kind, the achievements of the program as a whole 
can be surveyed and practical lessons drawn from 
world-wide experience. 
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Could the United Nations Technical Assistance 


Program be usefully broadened? 


It has been seen that the Expanded Program of 
Fechnical Assistance can be no more than a beginning. 
he scale of this program is still modest, but it has been 
growing steadily. Governments have maintained for 
years that the expanded program, while effective and 
appreciated, does not have the resources to meet even 
their most urgent technical assistance requirements. 
Recently the Director-General of the United Nations 
fechnical Assistance Administration, Dr. Hugh L. 
Keenleyside, of Canada, estimated that “conservatively 
speaking . . . the present technical assistance program of 
the United Nations meets less than one quarter of the 
recognized and expressed needs of the governments 
concerned.” Dr. Keenleyside also estimated that the 
United Nations alone receives an average of two re- 
quests a day for projects which were not foreseen when 
the governments drew up their annual country pro- 
grams. 

In 1956, TAB proposed that the expanded program 
should operate on an annual budget of some $50 mil- 
lion if it was to be really effective as an instrument for 
the economic development of the world. TAB recom- 
mended that this figure be reached in gradual stages 
over a period of years. One reason for suggesting a 
gradual expansion is that countries undergoing eco- 
nomic development have to be realistic in dealing with 
their problems. There is a definite limit to the number 
of projects which they can undertake with any hope of 
carrying them to a successful conclusion. A very large 
and sudden increase in the number of experts offering 
advice to those countries would almost certainly lead to 
confusion and perhaps to a breakdown of the national 
economic and technical machinery. 

Nevertheless, an expansion of the present technical 
assistance program, desirable as it is, would still fail 
to meet the basic needs of the economically under- 
developed countries. The international organizations, it 
is recognized, must enlarge the scope of technical as- 
sistance projects by placing a greater emphasis on large- 
scale surveys and on training and research centres. The 
necessity for this particular approach was recently em- 
phasized by the Executive Chairman of Tas, A. D. K. 
Owen, of the United Kingdom. Mr. Owen told the 
General Assembly that “in the application of all forms 
of technical assistance, the point is often reached which 
may perhaps best be described as the ‘frustration point’: 
the point at which sound advice, careful blueprints and 
well-organized training programs seem vain and profit- 
less for lack of the means to take new steps towards 
the practical implementation of an important scheme. . . 

“The next step may be establishment of a technologi- 
cal research laboratory, an agricultural demonstration 
project, a multipurpose river development survey, or 
a technical training college. But this next step, essential 
for economic development, all too frequently costs 
money beyond the reach of many less-developed coun- 
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tries, though they may be able to make a sizable con- 
tribution from their own resources.” 

With this in mind, the General Assembly in Decem- 
ber 1957 unanimously established, “as an expansion of 
present technical assistance and development activities 
of the United Nations and specialized agencies, a sepa- 
rate special fund which would provide systematic and 
sustained assistance in fields essential to the integrated 
technical, economic and social development of the less 
developed countries.” 

The resolution provided that “as and when the re- 
sources prospectively available are considered by the 
General Assembly to be sufficient to enter into the 
field of capital development, principally the develop- 
ment of the economic and social infrastructure of the 
less developed countries, the General Assembly shall 
review the scope and future activities of the Fund and 
take such action as it may deem appropriate.” 

The specific details of the new plan are to be worked 
out by a Preparatory Committee, which will be com- 
posed of representatives of sixteen countries. The 
Preparatory Committee is directed by the new resolu- 
tion to define the basic fields and the types of projects 
which would be eligible for aid under the new fund; 
define the necessary administrative and operational ma- 
chinery to carry out the enlarged program; and ascer- 
tain the extent to which governments would be willing 
to contribute to the fund. In doing so, the Committee 





HELPING 


will be guided by the views of governments, the advice 
of the Secretary-General, the heads of the specialized 
agencies and the Executive Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board, and the principles set out in an an- 
nex to the resolution: (1) that the Special Fund shall 
be a multilateral fund of the United Nations, with re- 
sources derived principally from voluntary annual con- 
tributions of governments and others; (2) that assist- 
ance from the Special Fund shall be given only to 
those projects which would make a contribution to the 
economic development of the requesting country, and 
that the operations of the program should not be in- 
fluenced in any way by political considerations; and (3) 
that the fund shall be administered by a chief exec- 
utive officer under policies established by an executive 
body in accordance with rules and principles laid down 
by the General Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council. The major contributing countries and the less 
developed countries shall be equally represented on the 
executive body. 

The Preparatory Committee will submit the results 
of its work to the twenty-sixth session of the Economic 
and Social Council in the summer of 1958, and final 
action will be taken by the thirteenth session of the 
General Assembly at the end of the year. 


(Further questions about technical assistance will 
be answered in a later issue of the REVIEW.) 


HELPING 
SOUTH EAST ASIA 
TO HELP ITSELF 


An illustrated account of the unique way in which the United Nations program of tech- 
nical assistance is helping South East Asia to help itself. An Indian River is Harnessed, 
Social Welfare in Pakistan, and Snows and Snowmen in Nepal are among the interest- 
ing stories of specific projects in the area. (A United Nations Review reprint). 60 pp. 
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by Harry Price 


Economic Adviser to the Government of Nepal 


under the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 


Elephants, Tigers 


and 


Five-Year Plans 


Kk" MANDU, NEPAL—Nepal is almost literally stepping 
out of the Middle Ages into the modern world. In 
that setting of a great experiment, my work as a United 
Nations expert is completely engrossing. The country 
is even shaped like a test tube—500 miles from east to 
west and only 100 from north to south—and in any 
direction you look there is a problem. 
The scenery is fascinating. Along the northern boun- 
dary is the central part of the world’s greatest mountain 
range, the Himalayas, with peaks towering to 25,000 
and even 29,000 feet. Beyond them lies Tibet. To the 
south of the massifs, an eighty-mile-wide belt of jumbled 
mountains, foothills and valleys, tossing streams and 
rivers, forests, meadows, jungles and fertile soil, falling 
away gradually to a flat, agricultural strip that blends 
into northern India—from arctic to tropical climate 
in less than a hundred miles. Across the mid-country 
m ™ is a sprinkling of pleasant temperate valleys. In the 
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largest of these (thirteen by fifteen miles) nestles the 
capital, Katmandu, where we live. From one of the 
encircling hills we have been able to see all the way 
to the plains of India, in the south. From another, 
on a sharp, crystal morning, as the earth turned, we 
have watched a sunrise tint the Himalayan snows 
with an incredible pink glow from east to west along 
an unobstructed horizon of 230 miles. Six of the peaks 
first tipped with light stood more than 26,000 feet high: 
Everest, Gosainthan (in Tibet), Manaslau, Annapurna 
2, Annapurna | and Dhaulagiri. 

rhe people of Nepal are as varied as the land itself: 
in the north, hillmen with shaggy hair, steady eyes, 
ready smiles, colorful robes and shoes, and swinging 
gait; in the south, plainsmen, sensitive-featured, pensive, 
alert, cloth-draped, barefooted, fluent; through the cen- 
tral valleys a chain of clans and castes—Magars, Gur- 
ungs, Tamangs, Newars, Limbus. More than ninety per 
cent of the population are farmers, whose friendliness 
and curiosity remind us of China’s peasants as we knew 
them. Though most of them are desperately poor, they 
often sing at their work in the fields or when gathering 
fuel on hillsides. The women love color in their dress, 
and rhododendron blossoms in the hair of the harvest 
workers brighten many a rice paddy. Religious rites and 
festivals with prayers, sacrifices, bathing, ritual dances, 
folk dances and music play a large part in their lives. 

Che leisurely tempo we expected to find here— 
with plenty of time to think—has somehow eluded us. 
We have never been busier, never had more guests and 
visitors in our home: Nepalese, Indians, Americans, 
British, Swiss and others. Indra Behadur, who had not 
been in a Western kitchen until Betty, my wife, began 
teaching him, using her growing Nepali vocabulary, is 
now an excellent cook. Perhaps I may be allowed, as 
a husband, to say that much ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness have gone into Betty’s building of an attractive 
and inviting home so far from home. Her outside proj- 
ects have included helping at both a government and 
a mission hospital; “adopting” a poor widow and her 
three youngsters; developing a “rhythm band” at a boys’ 
school and a chamber music group with Nepali and 
Western participants; and helping each new member 
of our United Nations team to get settled and oriented. 

My first duties were to help in drawing up the Govern- 
ment’s draft five-year plan for economic development 
and to negotiate with the Government on the composi- 
tion of a small United Nations survey and advisory 
mission for which I was to become the coordinator. The 
team consists of an expert in public administration (a 
Norwegian), public finance (British), marketing and 
trade promotion (Danish), currency and banking, 
(British), accounting and auditing (British), statistics 
(American) and vocational training (Norwegian), plus 
a secretary and administrative assistant (Canadian), 
with another Dane and an Austrian due to arrive soon. 
My own nationality is American. 

We work closely with our opposite numbers in the 
Government and, without overlapping, with members of 
the larger aid missions here from the United States and 
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India. It is a struggle for the Nepalese people and their 
Government in economic and administrative matters, 
and the outcome is unpredictable. We cannot make de- 
cisions for them, but we are indeed glad to be part 
of a United Nations team which, at the Government’s 
request, is trying to help. 

We have had our share of little adventures, too— 
such as tussling with a jeep stalled at night in the middle 
of a fast-moving stream; making a landing in a smoking 
plane; camping “quietly” on the summit of 9,050-foot 
Phulchok, only to learn that it was the date of the 
annual festival for that spot, with hundreds of brightly 
dressed pilgrims singing, beating tabala drums, march- 
ing with tapers and flutes, and sacrificing goats and 
roosters all night long; watching two female mediums 
in a semi-hysterical trance; or hiking for a week among 
Himalayan foothills to within fifteen miles of Anna- 
purna. 

Being invited to join a tiger hunt in the jungles of 
Chitwan District in southern Nepal is the kind of thing 
that happens to other people—in books. But it happened 
to us in very real life. Our generous Nepalese hosts 
were Prince Himalaya Bir Bikram Shah, younger 
brother of the King, accompanied by Her Royal High- 
ness, who also hunts, and General Kiran and other 
friends. The other guests were H. Lal, head of the 
Indian aid program in Nepal; Paul Rose, director of 
the American aid mission, and his wife; and Vencoba 
Rao, Ford Foundation representative. General Kiran, 
with eighteen tigers to his credit, ran the show with a 
practiced hand. 


Rolling-Motion Elephant Ride 


On a brisk morning we all took off from the little 
Katmandu airport in the King’s Dakota plane and 
headed southwest across hill ranges. Twenty-seven 
minutes later we were bumping along a grassy airstrip 
at Naragarrh, 3,000 feet lower and much warmer. Then 
for an hour we jeeped westward along the length of 
Rapti Valley to a prepared, comfortable camp on a 
flat, open plain near a ravine. Across the ravine, tiger 
hides from a previous hunt were being sunned. Vultures 
were still circling. Beyond a line of green hills to the 
north soared familiar snowclad Himalayan peaks— 
Himalchuli (23,511 feet), Manaslau (26,658 feet), An- 
napurna (26,492 feet). In the foreground, against one 
of them, stood a scarlet-blossomed simal tree. 

After a hot lunch of mutton, rice and vegetables, 
cooked Nepali style with chilis, the action began. A 
second jeep ride over trackless heaths took us by one 
stretch of jungle to the edge of another, where a score 
of elephants were waiting. Some wore saddles, but the 
biggest tuskers carried howdahs—strapped-on, wicker- 
sided boxes equipped with seats and gunracks. Mahouts 
(trainer-drivers) sat astride their necks, with a bare 
foot braced against the lobe of each ear. General Kiran 
told us which elephants to mount. We started off abreast 
on a drive through the tree-and-brush jungle, riding with 
a rolling motion. What the elephants can do is amaz- 
ing—push over trees, reach up with trunks to pull away 
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branches which might otherwise scrape off their pas- 
sengers, or suck up water from a stream and squirt 
a little into the mahout’s cupped hands so that he, too, 
can have a drink. 

The drive was great fun. Each driver could shoot 
at any game he saw except peacocks and one-horned 
rhinos—both are rare species. Lal and I shared a 
howdah. Suddenly a big grunting wild boar raced across 
from left to right about eighty yards away, visible at 
intervals among the brush. We and others took fast 
shots, but the boar escaped unscathed. 

On the basis of any reported kills of buffaloes by 
tigers, General Kiran had decided which tiger to go after 
first. About half of the forty-four elephants waiting 
near the camp had gone ahead to form a big circle 
around the section of jungle picked out by the shikari 
as most likely to contain a tiger. 

As the rest of the elephants brought up the hosts 
and guests, the atmosphere was one of gaiety and banter 
until the spot was neared. Then voices were hushed, for 
a tiger with sharp ears and eyes but an indifferent nose 
is much more likely to be disturbed by human sounds 
than by the thrashing sound of elephants. 

The experience was really exciting. Five or six of the 
bravest mahouts on the boldest elephants entered the far 
side of the circle and began beating their way back 
and forth, with plenty of shouting, now, in the general 
direction of the hunters. All eyes searched the area for 
any suspicious movement of the grass or brush. If a 
beating elephant suddenly trumpets, or if monkeys in 
the trees start up an excited chattering, it is fairly cer- 
tain that something big is in there. A roar from the spot 


Crossing water on their way to the hunt, all the elephants 
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confirms it. The big cat may be zig-zagging in your 
direction, or it may cut back around or between the 
beating elephants. In either case, your pulse goes up 
twenty beats. 

It was on the second day that luck smiled on me. 
Again the completed ring, the beginning of the beat, 
the hush as we stood in our howdahs (Betty beside me 
in ours) with guns ready. Lal was to our right. Again, 
suddenly the high trumpeting of an elephant, of another, 
then another—then a loud roar. There, to the far left, 
a rapid movement of grass—closer—and then into full 
view, on a dead run, another beauty. A shot, a roar as 
he flashed into the tall grass again. “You hit him!” 
shouted Kiran. 


The Elephants Nerrous 


The beaters circled away from us and to our right, 
then veered toward us once more. Again the movement 
of grass and a loping flash into the open. This time 
Lal was nearer and fired. Another leap into the 
heavy grass. 

More roaring, but now in one place. The beaters 
approached. 

“We'll go in,” said Kiran, and four of our elephants 
joined those around the spot where the tiger was lying. 
As one or another elephant moved in closer, there was 
a loud roar and the elephant hastily backed off a few 
steps. First a mahout saw him, then Kiran, who let his 
small son take a couple of shots with a small-bore rifle. 
A deep growling contined until our mahout maneuvered 
to where we could see, well camouflaged in the thick 


take advantage of the occasion to quench their thirst. 





grass, the head and shoulders. Another bullet—this 
time through the heart. My first shot had been at about 
forty-five yards, Lal’s the same—mine through the 
belly, his under the backbone 

Once the tiger was dead, the elephants lost all ner- 
vousness. It was dusk as they swished down the grass 
with their swaying trunks, bringing the tiger into clear 
view. Looking at the handsome beast lying there, I felt 
almost regretful, until villagers who had been in trees 
outside the ring approached gingerly, talking rapidly. 
A Nepali friend said to me, “They're telling about all 
the marauding this tiger has done among their cattle.” 

A dozen men, using heavy ropes, hauled the big cat 
up over the back of an elephant and secured it there 
for the homeward trek. The next day, after the tiger 
was skinned, we were given for luck two little crescent- 
shaped, floating bones, one from each shoulder, to be 
mounted in brooches. The smallest tiger of the hunt 
measured nine feet one inch, the largest ten feet two. 

The most dramatic moment was when the largest 
tiger, wounded in the shank, charged a great tusker, who 
tossed it high in the air with his trunk. What a picture, 
if someone had had a camera poised! Vancoba Rao 
did his hunting with a camera and got some beautiful 
shots, but not that one. Something to be remembered, 


too, by the mahout astride the neck of the tusker, and 


by no means to be forgotten by an American economist, 
working for the United Nations on the “roof of the 


world!” 
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1 dead tiger compared in length with a resting elephant, 
and (below) tiger hides hanging in the sun from a previ- 
ous hunt compared in size with a woman examining them. 
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EGYPT-SUDAN BORDER QUESTION 


bee Security Council met at the re- 
quest of Sudan in February to dis- 
cuss a frontier question between that 
country and Egypt. On February 20 
Sudan had formally complained of a 
“grave border situation” and alleged 
that “massed concentrations of Egypt- 
ian troops” were moving toward the 
trouble spots. 

Appended to the Sudan communica- 
tion was a letter from the Sudanese 
Prime Minister, Abdulla Khalil, pro- 
viding the background of the request 
for Council action. The Prime Minis- 
ter’s letter declared that on February 
1 the Egyptian Government sent a 
note to the Sudan Government claim- 
ing sovereignty over two Sudanese 
areas, described as “the north eastern 
part of the Sudan, north of latitude 
22 north” and “that part of the Sudan 
which is situated north of the town 
of Wadi Halfa, comprising the Saras, 
Debeira and Faras region.” 

The Egyptian note, the Prime Min- 
ister said, alleged that the two ter- 
ritories belong to Egypt under the 
1899 agreement concluded between 
Egypt and the United Kingdom. He 
affirmed that the area belonged to 
the Sudan “by virtue of agreements 
and treaties concluded between the 
Egyptian Government and the Sudan 
Government in 1902 and_ 1907,” 
since when they have been under the 
exclusive administration and _ sover- 
eignty of the Sudan. The Prime Minis- 
ter’s letter said the Sudan Government 
had received reports on February 9 
to the effect that Egyptian troops were 
enroute to one of the disputed areas, 
but that the Egyptian Government 
had denied the reports. On February 
13, however, an Egyptian note de- 
manded “that the Sudanese inhabitants 
of the said Sudanese territory should 
vote in the Egyptian plebiscite” sched- 
uled for February 21. On February 
16, the statement alleged, Egypt told 
the Sudan Government it had decided 
to send plebiscite officials and frontier 
troops into the territory to conduct 
the voting. The Sudanese Prime Minis- 
ter said his government asked twice 
for time to negotiate the question, 
without result. Egypt asked the Sudan 
on February 18 to withdraw a platoon 
of troops stationed in the frontier 
territory; these troops, the Prime Min- 
ister declared, had been placed there 
to maintain law and order during the 
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Sudanese parliamentary election. “The 
Sudanese Government refused to ac- 
cept this demand which constitutes 
an infringement on its sovereignty,” 
the communication said. It asked the 
Security Council to meet immediately 
and “use its good offices to stop the 
impending Egyptian aggression.” 

The Egyptian Mission to the United 
Nations released a _ statement on 
February 19 which maintained that 
Egypt was standing on the terms of 
the 1899 convention. It said that to 
facilitate administrative services for 
tribes in the border areas, “the Egyp- 
tian Minister of the Interior issued in 
1899 an order placing some Egyp- 
tian areas north of latitude 22 north 
under Sudanese administration and 
some areas to the south of latitude 22 
north under Egyptian administration.” 
These administrative provisions, Egypt 
held, did not prejudice Egypt's rights 
under the 1899 treaty. The statement 
said that the areas currently in ques- 
tion were Egyptian territory, and that 
the Sudanese Government had no 
right to include them in Sudanese elec- 
toral constituencies or place Sudanese 
troops there. 


Security Council Meets 


The Security Council met on Febru- 
ary 22 to begin consideration of the 
complaint. 

Sudan’s permanent representative, 
Yacoub Osman, told the Council that 
the 1899 agreement had fixed the 
boundaries between Egypt and the 
Sudan at the 22nd parallel, but this 
had been modified by an order from 
the Egyptian Ministry of the Interior 
two months later, sanctioning an agree- 
ment on “the actual administrative 
boundary of the Nile Valley.” Further 
administrative enactments in 1902 had 
reinforced this order, Mr. Osman said. 
He declared that for practical pur- 
poses, “the administrative boundary is 
the really important one.” The 22nd 
parallel had been an “arbitrary” line, 
and had been modified slightly to 
avoid placing portions of the same 
tribe in different administrations. He 
said that the present boundaries of the 
Sudan had been under uninterrupted 
Sudanese administration for more than 
fifty-five years. He noted that all 
Egyptian elections, including the presi- 
dential plebiscite in June 1956, had 
excluded the areas in question from 


participation. Mr. Osman declared that 
the border question was a grave one, 
not easily settled in the time allowed 
by Egypt—before February 21. “The 
Egyptian Government’s point of view 
cannot be accepted because it is an 
ultimatum which no self-respecting 
government will accept,” the Sudanese 
representative told the Council. 


Egyptian Position 


Omar Loutfi, Egypt's permanent 
representative to the United Nations, 
made these points in reply: (1) Fol- 
lowing Egypt’s agreement in 1953 
with the United Kingdom on the 
future of Sudan, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment still had to settle with Sudan a 
number of pending matters. (2) Egypt 
deplored Sudan’s hasty decision to 
submit its complaint to the Security 
Council after having rejected several 
proposals made by Egypt for finding 
a solution to the border dispute. More- 
over, Sudan had not exhausted resort 
to other methods of peaceful settle- 
ment. (3) Contrary to Sudanese alle- 
gations, Egypt had no armed forces 
in the disputed areas other than the 
customary frontier guards. (4) Al- 
though Egypt was convinced that right 
was on its side, it did not feel that a 
useful purpose would be served to dis- 
cuss, at the moment, the legal aspects 
of the question. (5) Egypt was in- 
spired by peaceful sentiments and had 
the firm intention of refraining from 
acts or statements likely to increase 
tension. 

Mr. Loutfi told the Security Council 
that his Government had decided to 
postpone the settling of the frontier 
question until after the Sudanese elec- 
tions, when negotiations would begin 
on a number of matters as yet un- 
resolved. 

Following a recess during which 
private talks were held among Coun- 
cil members, various speakers urged 
Sudan and Egypt to work on the prob- 
lem in a spirit of conciliation. Sum- 
marizing the views expressed, Arkady 
A. Sobolev of the USSR, Council 
President, said the Council had taken 
note of Egypt's statement that settle- 
ment would be deferred until after the 
Sudanese elections. He said the ques- 
tion remained on the Council’s agenda, 
and that the Council could resume 
discussion should it prove necessary. 
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Ruanda-Urund1 (Continued from page 25) 


courage, and felt that the administering authority had 
shown these qualities. 

The Governor informed the mission that the most 
important question for the future of Ruanda-Urundi 
was not that of obtaining foreign capital but rather the 
thorough and systematic remodelling of present methods 
for developing the country’s natural resources in order 
that its public finances might rest on a sound economic 
structure. 

The mission also endorsed the administering au- 
thority’s plans for a large-scale increase in food pro- 
duction, for the greatest possible development of the 
cultivation of coffee and accessory industrial crops, for 
cattle improvement and for the systematic prospecting 
of the territory’s natural resources. At the same time 
the mission stressed that the key factor for success or 
failure will, in the last resort, be the native population 
itself, and that the psychological element will play an 
important part. At a time when the population is calling 
for a positive inflation of social services, especially in 
the educational field, it must be shown that such desires 
can only be fulfilled through the economic development 
of the territory. 


Greatest Social Problem 


In the social sphere the mission considered that the 
territory’s greatest problem is the demographic pressure. 
It noted that in 1954 the excess of births over deaths 
was less than 100,000; the figure was 110,000 in 1955, 
and 119,000 in 1956, a 2.6-per-100 rate of increase. 

This state of affairs, the mission explained, is due 
to a high birth rate to which the periodic famines and 
high death rate of earlier years no longer act as a 
counterbalance. It is easy to understand how the demo- 
graphic evolution of the territory could become an ex- 
tremely grave danger for the future. The mission 
stressed that every painfully-gained economic achieve- 
ment runs the risk of being set at nought by the in- 
flation of population. In these conditions the Govern- 
ment’s task was a regular race against time. The first 
aim of the administration is to increase the cultivable 
land available, so as to solve the technical problem of 
making the land maintain a greater number of people. 
The second is to make the people conscious of the 
problems created by a growth in population, and of the 
need for working harder to increase production. The 
mission hoped that the administering authority will do 
everything in its power to bring home to the population 
the seriousness of the demographic problem, “which it 
does not seem to have done.” 

Generally speaking, the mission found much to com- 
mend in the administration’s efforts in the social field 
and those made by private organizations in providing 
social services. The mission was particularly impressed 
by the role played by religious missions in medicine 
and social welfare. 
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The mission noted that educational expenditure, 
which in 1946 was 5.3 per cent of the budget, had 
risen by 1957 to 20 per cent and that, for 1958, was 
estimated at 22 per cent of the budget. Despite the 
great strides made in educational advancement the 
mission found there is still a great deal to be done in 
this field. It pointed out that in 1956 out of 600,000 
children between the ages of seven and twelve years, 
about 60 per cent did not attend school, and only one 
per cent of the 450,000 children between the ages of 
13 and 19 attended a secondary or more advanced 
school. The mission felt that a great deal more had 
also to be done in secondary education, teacher educa- 
tion and vocational training. 

The mission was most favorably impressed by inter- 
racial relations in secondary schools and congratulated 
the administering authority for its decision to introduce 
racial integration progressively in the entire educational 
system. 

There is no university in Ruanda-Urundi, and the 
mission recognized that it is impossible for the ad- 
ministering authority to establish one there in the im- 
mediate future. Nevertheless, the two universities in 
the Belgian Congo—Lovanium, at Leopoldville, and 
the official university at Elisabethville—are open to 
Ruanda-Urundi students. These universities are inter- 
racial. In 1956-57 there were twenty Ruanda-Urundi 
students at Lovanium and ten at Elisabethville. In ad- 
dition, there are seventy Ruanda-Urundi students at 
present in Belgium. 

The mission wondered if the administering authority 
might not study the possibility of establishing a special 
educational fund for Ruanda-Urundi to finance certain 
aspects of the educational program of the territory. 
This fund would supplement the resources presently 
available, whether for investment expenditures or for 
operational expenditures. 


United Nations Information 


In a chapter concerning the dissemination of United 
Nations information in the territory, the report re- 
called that the 1954 visiting mission had found “much 
to be desired.” The latest mission noted that there had 
been little improvement in the situation and that 
ignorance concerning the status of the territory and 
the objectives of the Trusteeship System “was still very 
widespread.” As in the past the mission found a strik- 
ing contrast between the situation here and in the 
other East African trust territories which it visited— 
Somaliland under Italian administration and Tanganyika. 

When, on January 31, the Trusteeship Council be- 
gan its consideration of the visiting mission’s report, 
together with that of the administering authority, the 
special representative reviewed some of the recent de- 
velopments in the territory. He noted the mission’s sur- 
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prise over the reluctance of the indigenous people to 
express views which the administration might considet 
as unconventional. Such reluctance, he felt, was not sur- 
prising since for centuries the people had lived in an 
atmosphere of intrigue, denunciation and reprisal. Some 
trace of this inevitably remained. Even among more 
advanced peoples some persons preferred to invest 
their grievances with the cloak of anonymity rather than 
run the risk of having to substantiate their views. 


Belgium's Loan 


In commending the mission on the objectivity of its 
report, Mr. Leroy observed that it had approved the 
administration’s economic actions. The Ten-Year Plan 
was being carried out and, since 1952, Belgium had 
granted the territory an annual loan of four hundred 
million francs. On September 30, 1957, appropriations 
had been distributed as follows: 40 per cent for eco- 
nomic development, 24 per cent for social affairs, 20 
per cent for scientific and public equipment and 16 per 
cent for construction work. The number of Africans 
liable to the personal tax had increased from 262 in 
1951 to 2,659 in 1957, a striking indication of the con- 
tinual improvement in their economic conditions. The 
cooperative movement continued to develop. The deli- 
cate question of distributing, between Ruanda-Urundi 
and the Belgian Congo, all the import duties collected 
for the customs union as a whole was currently under 
study 

\griculture, particularly coffee, had had a good. year 
in 1957. The cotton yield had increased from 637 to 
$24 kilograms per hectare. A tea planters’ cooperative 
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emancipation of African women 

Mr. Leroy stressed that racial discrimination no long 
er existed. Africans were asserting themselves in every 
branch of activity by reason of their education, language 
and customs. Those last three were the factors of sep 
aration, and they would quietly disappear within the 
next few years. Relations between Europeans and Afri- 
cans were closer from day to day. The very principle 
of discrimination was rejected by all. On the other hand, 
the special representative admitted that education was 
still inadequate, despite the fact that it had already 
consumed 22 per cent of the territory's resources. Neve! 
theless, the administration had in 1957 opened a new 


secondary school, an école de monitrices, and three 


Belgium’s representatives on the Trusteeship Council: 
{/fred Claeys Bouuaert (right) and Luc Smolderen. At 
the opening of its twenty-first session Mr. Claeys Bou- 
uaert was elected the Vice-President of the Council 


domestic science schools. It had also inaugurated a nev 


section of the university at Astrida. 


General Debate 


During the Council’s general debate most representa 
tives expressed satisfaction over the overall progress in 
the territory. The consensus was that there had been a 
notable political awakening among the population, al 


thoug] 


1 political progress was still conditioned by the 
particularism of Ruanda and Urundi 

Progress in the economic sphere evoked particular 
commendation, with representatives commenting on 
such developments as reafforestation, land reclamation. 
irrigation, the erosion schemes and increased food pro 
duction. Favorable comment was also forthcoming on 
the paysannat program, designed to regroup the popula- 
tion along more reasonable lines and to introduce new 
farming techniques. Improvements in inter-racial rela- 
tions and other measures in the social sphere were 


noted favorably , 


Political Awakening 
In introducing the mission’s report, Max Dorsinville, 
of Haiti, the mission’s Chairman, stressed the “real 
political awakening in the territory among the indige- 
nous inhabitants, who were no longer content to confine 
their activities to traditional and customary institutions.” 
Mr. Dorsinville said he had returned from Africa more 
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convinced than ever of the advisability and possibility 
of drawing up for the territory, in addition to the ten- 
year economic development plan, a political program 
providing for progressive stages of advancement toward 
self-government and independence. 

The Haitian representative also stressed the thirst 
for education among the people of Ruanda-Urundi. 
Progress in this field had been good, but much remained 
to be done. He hoped the administering authority would 
give careful and favorable attention to the mission’s 
proposal to set up a special education fund. Mr. Dorsin- 
ville regretted the population’s ignorance of the pur- 
poses and functioning of the United Nations and of the 
Trusteeship System. This was a gap which the authority 
should take steps to fill. 

Several speakers noted that the territory had reached 
a stage of development conducive to more rapid prog- 
ress. Thus, R. B. Atkins, of New Zealand, remarked on 
the fact that, after having introduced universal adult 
male suffrage in the elections for the college of notables 
at the sub-chiefdom level, the administering authority 
was contemplating the direct election of sub-chiefdom 
councils in 1959. Mr. Atkins hoped it would be possi- 
ble progressively to develop universal suffrage and to 
extend it to the high councils of the territory. Those 
reforms were very important, particularly if the satis- 
factory results obtained in the past through the appli- 
cation of similar measures were taken into account, for 
all the councils—and particularly the General Council 
—were exercising their increased responsibilities with 
great success. 

The marked increase in political consciousness 
amongst the people was noted by several representa- 
tives, who felt that a great step forward had been taken 
by the holding of indirect elections on the basis of 
adult suffrage to the sub-chiefdom councils. Rikhi 
Jaipal, of India, considered this action was a vital con- 
tribution to democracy in Ruanda-Urundi and should 
eventually lead to the establishment of political institu- 
tion, common to both states, as well as the end of 
Batutsi overlordship, and the removal of all forms ot 
discrimination. Mr. Jaipal was glad to learn that the 
Governor hoped to hold direct elections to the sub- 
chiefdom councils in 1959. India attached considerable 
importance to the development of institutions common 
to both Ruanda and Urundi. The differences between 
the two states should progressively disappear with the 
democratization of the two societies. 


U Tin Maung, of Burma, referred to certain mis- 


givings regarding the apparent political and social 
cleavage between the Bahutu majority and the Batutsi 
minority. Some representatives had suggested that the 


mission had made capital out of this cleavage. Mr. 
Maung asserted that nothing could be further from the 
truth. As a member of the mission, he assured the 
Council that he had seen nothing to prove conclusively 
that the two races would fail to work out their own 
salvation together. The Burmese representative con- 
sidered that political evolution had been very slow. Such 
reforms as had already been introduced hardly sug- 
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gested that the administering authority was yet pre- 
pared to abandon its political role. Nevertheless, the 
fact that 75 per cent of the registered voters had gone 
to the polls in 1956 on the basis of adult male suffrage 
reflected credit on both the administration and the peo- 
ple. The next step should be elections to the indigenous 
councils at all levels, based on universal adult suffrage. 
Too much had been made of the “separateness” of the 
two states of Ruanda and Urundi. Although there had 
in the past been little contact between them, there was 
now a growing realization on the part of the indigenous 
authorities, including the Bami (the two Kings) and 
the people, that the destiny of Ruanda-Urundi lay in a 
strong union of the two states. 


African Middle Class 

Of particular interest to the United Kingdom delega- 
tion was the emergence of an African middle class in 
Ruanda-Urundi. In that respect, Sir Andrew Cohen 
thought much might be done in the spheres of transport 
and retail trade. Although the administration appeared 
to doubt the wisdom of government intervention in such 
operations, he personally considered that the special 
conditions in the territories necessitated a more than 
usually active participation by the government. Special 
arrangements might also be needed for dealing with the 
problem of credit to Africans, insofar as ordinary bank- 
ing arrangements might not be sufficient. The emer- 
gence of a propertied middle class was of extreme im- 
portance in the territory's evolution, since it was always 
from the middle class that movements for progress 
had begun. 

While believing industrialization was desirable, the 
United Kingdom representative did not think it could 
be achieved rapidly or easily, particularly in the case 
of Ruanda-Urundi. The first task of governments in 
economic development should be to provide basic 
economic services, such as communications, water sup- 
ply and electric power services. Sir Andrew thought it 
was clear that such measures were being taken with 
great efficiency and considerable expense by the Belgian 
administration which was investing by means of loans 
some $8 million a year. 

The drafting of a political plan and the establish- 
ment of target dates for political autonomy were again 
mentioned by several delegations. Thus, José Rolz Ben- 
nett, of Guatemala, considered that the establishment 
of intermediate target dates for the attainment of limited 
political, economic, social and educational goals was a 
normal part of good administrative procedure. The 
time seemed ripe for a revision of the territory’s politi- 
cal structure. The administering authority should gradu- 
ally transfer to the territory the legislative and exec- 
utive powers at present held by Belgium. 

A critical analysis of the entire situation in the ter- 
ritory was given by I. I. Lobanov, of the USSR, who 
maintained that Belgium regarded Ruanda-Urundi as 
an integral and inseparable part of the Belgian Conogo. 
Belgium’s representatives had often referred to data 
applying to the colony and tried to show that the latter’s 
influence was beneficial to the trust territory. It could 
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hardly be denied that the administration of the Belgian 
Congo and the trust area were based on the same 
policy. 

The USSR found it difficult to understand what rea- 
son could be given for Belgium’s refusal to set inter- 
mediate target dates for such objectives as universal 
suffrage and the establishment of representative and 
executive organs. In the elections to the sub-chiefdom 
councils the indigenous people had shown their full 
understanding of their obligations as voters, as had the 
indigenous inhabitants of the Belgian Congo in muni- 
cipal elections held there recently. Legislative power 
was exercised solely by Belgium. The new General Coun- 
cil, like the earlier Council of the Vice-Government 
General, acted exclusively in an advisory capacity. The 
frusteeship Council’s repeated recommendation that 
the functions of the General Council should be in- 
creased with a view to transforming it into a legislative 
organ had been ignored. Economically, priority was be- 
ing given to development which would best serve the 
interests of the administering authority, such as roads, 
port facilities and air-fields which would facilitate the 
export of raw materials and agricultural produce, rather 
than to development of industry. 

The USSR delegate was also critical of social and 
educational conditions. It was significant that about 
50,000 of the indigenous inhabitants had left the ter- 
ritory in search of work while at the same time there 
had been a considerable influx of Europeans. While he 
did not dispute the mission’s view that the administer- 
ing authority was not consciously pursuing a policy of 
racial discrimination, it was apparent that insuffiicient 
efforts had been made to overcome the problem. Edu- 
cation still remained largely in the hands of religious 
missions despite the fact that UNESCO reports stated 
that such mission schools were staffed by underqualified 
teachers. The argument that it was cheaper to hand 
education over to religious missions was refuted by the 
fact that more than 80 per cent of the expenditure of 
mission schools was supported by the territorial budget, 
while teachers’ salaries were paid entirely from that 
As a result of the unsatisfactory educational 
situation it was impossible for an indigenous inhabitant 
to qualify for a responsible post in the administration. 
The Trusteeship Council should, he urged. strongly 
recommend immediate steps to further the territory’s 


source 


advancement toward independence, and for implementa- 
tion, without delay, of the General Assembly's resolu- 
tion calling for the establishment of target dates. 


African Participation 


Replying to points raised in the -general debate on 
Ruanda-Urundi, the special representative stressed that, 
contrary to the belief of some delegations, the in- 
digenous councils possessed real powers. Their advisory 
function was only a part of their duties. As for the Gen- 
eral Council, Mr. Leroy said that it undoubtedly held 
promise of a future legislative council, but it was neither 
possible nor desirable to give it wider powers im- 
mediately. But African participation was steadily in- 
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creasing. Sixteen of the forty-five regular members were 
Africans, as were thirty-one of the seventy-two alter- 
nates. When the new council had been set up, the ad- 
ministration had tried to ensure representation of the 
Bahutu. But it had had great difficulty in finding rep- 
resentatives who could serve usefully. 

The Burmese representative seemed to think that 
although the General Council's functions were purely 
advisory its approval was required as if it were a legis- 
lative organ. In actual fact, Mr. Leroy explained, the 
only decision taken by the Council related to the loan 
from the International Bank. The latter had stipulated 
that condition, probably for fear lest a subsequent 
legislative assembly might refuse to recognize under- 
takings assumed by the administering authority. 

Emphasizing the emergence of an African middle 
class, the special representative said there were at pres- 
ent 1,942 trading establishments in the territory, fifty 
industrial and forty mixed establishments and 162 pros- 
perous handicraft concerns which had proved their 
stability and vitality. The country’s industrialization 
was not nearly so slow as had been suggested. For ex- 
ample, the important part played by breweries was 
merely a continuation of an age-old tradition, beer 
having always been a staple item in the people’s diet. 
The earnings of that industry for 1956 had been about 
$50 million. 

Arabica coffee, most of which is exported to the 
United States, is the territory’s major cash crop, total- 
ling 28,000 tons in 1957, compared with 18,000 the 
previous year. Noting references to monoculture, Mr. 
Leroy said it was exaggerating to refer to coffee as the 
sole crop. Ruanda-Urundi also produced cotton, rice, 
sugar-cane, tea, manioc, potatoes, barley and wheat, in 
addition to the traditional crops production of which 
had risen to 6.5 million tons—enough to feed the popu- 
lation in 1956. A fall in the price of coffee would, if it 
continued until the Stabilization Fund was exhausted, 
impoverish the territory to some extent but would not 
be such a calamity as some seemed to fear. 

The USSR had referred to “the flow of European 
immigrants.” The special representative assured the 
Council that there was no danger to Africans from 
European competition in labor. Posts in the administra- 
tion, trade or industry had been established by Euro- 
peans who could not have done so without entering the 
country. Europeans were not usurpers and as soon as 
Africans became as competent as they were Europeans 
were ousted by the action of economic laws. 

Some representatives had a tendency to belittle edu- 
cation provided by religious missions. These impres- 
sions were erroneous. All educated indigenous in- 
habitants, whose competence the visiting mission had 
had opportunnity to appreciate, had been educated at 
such schools. There had been reference to some lack 
of interest by the High Council of Urundi concerning 
educational progress. Mr. Leroy asserted that on the 
contrary the members of that organ were very deeply 
concerned with educational matters. Only a short time 
ago they requested “with great energy,” the establish- 
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ment of a secondary school at Kitega and other educa- 
tional improvements. 

The representative of the USSR had contended that 
the use of electrical energy was still in the planning 
stage. The visiting mission’s report, however, made it 
clear that the Ruzizi and Taruka hydroelectric stations 
were already under construction. The power and flow 
of the Ruzizi River would be enough to supply much 
larger territories than Ruanda-Urundi with power but 
for that purpose a very large hydroelectric station would 
have to be built at vast expense. The needs of the im- 
mediate future did not justify such a step, and the 
administration had accordingly thought it better to con- 
struct several smaller stations. 

Several representatives considered the union of 
Ruanda with Urundi indispensable but also objected 
strenuously to any suggestion of union with the Belgian 
Congo. Mr. Leroy thought the solution was clear. Once 
the two countries became capable of administering 
themselves, they could decide on their own future. 
Nevertheless, union with the Congo would greatly 
benefit the trust territory. It would end financial diffi- 
culties; a place could be found for the surplus popula- 
tion, and wider opportunities would be open for the 
people who had graduated from the universities. 


Political Timetable 
With regard to proposals for setting political targets 
the special representative affirmed that self-govern- 
ment would certainly come but at present no date 
could be set. Belgium might be asked either to in- 
stitute reforms prematurely, or fail to carry out its 


promises. Belgium wanted the territory to become truly 


Some of Ruanda-Urundi’s long-horned cattle. 
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independent, not a mere facade behind which foreign 
influences would be in conflict with each other. Mr. 
Leroy underlined the need for capital and for a civil 
service, as well as the vital importance of providing 
political, social and moral training for the leading per- 
sonalities who would be responsible for the conduct 
of the territory’s affairs. 

Reference to observations on the preparation of a 
political plan was also made by Alfred Claeys Bouuaert, 
Belgium’s representative on the Trusteeship Council. 
He reiterated his statement of the previous year, to the 
effect that Belgium had no desire whatsoever to bear 
responsibility for administering Ruanda-Urundi any 
longer than was necessary, in order to achieve the 
fundamental purposes of Article 76 of the Charter. 
But it was impossible for the administering authority 
to say in advance when those purposes would be 
achieved. The development of institutions was an or- 
ganic process and should represent the joint effort of 
the administered and the governors; the administering 
authority thought it advisable to change the existing 
institutions gradually, in accordance with the needs and 
wishes of the people and not necessarily to establish 
new ones. It would not be wise to prefabricate the 
future institutions of the territory. But Belgium in- 
tended to modify the existing institutions in accordance 
with the needs and aspirations of the population. 

This completed the Trusteeship Council’s examina- 
tion of the reports on Ruanda-Urundi, and, on Feb- 
ruary 13, a four-member drafting committee was ap- 
pointed to formulate the Council’s own report on the 
territory in the light of the debate and members’ ob- 
servations. 





FROM THE BOORSHIELF 


FORTY MILLION 


Yeo this is the age of the up- 
rooted and the century of the 
homeless man has been said before, 
but not very widely recognized. Such 
assertions, even when supported by 
the grim evidence, have made little 
impact upon the public conscience and 
are poor material for newspaper head- 
lines.” So writes Elfan Rees in a re- 
cent issue of Jnternational Concilia- 
tion, under the title, Century of the 
Homeless Man. The publication un- 
dertakes to review what has happened, 
or what has failed to happen, to some 
of the forty million people who be- 
came refugees during the past twelve 
or thirteen years, and to comment 
upon the swiftness with which their 
plight tends to be forgotten in contrast 
to the years that elapse without a solu- 
tion to their homelessness. 

The response to the sudden flow of 
Hungarian refugees into Austria and 
Yugoslavia in 1956-57 was gratifying 
and exceptional, Mr. Rees notes, as 
long as that response lasted. One hun- 
dred ninety-three thousand Hungarians 
who sought asylum evoked an instan- 
taneous reaction in the world at large. 
In less than six months more than 
140,000 of the refugees had been 
granted permanent refuge in thirty- 
five countries. “Indeed,” he says, “‘it 
can be claimed with justice and with 
sadness that no group of refugees has 
ever been treated so well and so quick- 
ly.” It can be claimed “with justice” 
because government missions and vol- 
untary agencies were on the spot al- 
most immediately, coordinated by the 
Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees; processing began at once, 
red tape was cut, and in a matter of 
days the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration had begun 
its magnificent operation of moving 
the refugees to their new homes. And 
of thousands fled from the north to the Republic of “with sadness” because these newcom- 
Korea, mostly on foot. The work of building the ers, refugees for only a matter of 
country’s economy to care for them is not yet finished weeks or even days, “received priority 


The war in Korea uprooted millions of people. Hundreds 
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EFUGEES 


to the almost total exclusion of thou- 
sands of long-term refugees who have 
languished in camps in the very same 
countries of first asylum for years, 
waiting for some constructive recog- 
nition of their plight and some perma- 
nent solution of their problem.” 

It is symptomatic of “discriminatory 
concern,” Mr. Rees states, that money 
from all sources to aid the new refu- 
gees exceeded that requested by the 
High Commissioner to aid the long- 
term refugees for a period of four 
years. 

The author's criteria for what con- 
stitutes a refugee are broadly human- 
itarian. They include persons who 
have been uprooted from one portion 
of their homeland and sought refuge 
in another part, as in the case of 
Korea, Vietnam and Germany; and 
persons who have found sanctuary 
in surroundings with which they have 
a historical or cultural identity, as in 
the case of Jewish refugees from Iraq 
and North Africa who migrated to 
Israel. 

Thus, he notes, we have had more 
than 920,000 Palestine Arab refugees 
in Gaza, Jordan and _ neighboring 
states; 2.8 million Germans from the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Ger- 
many who sought sanctuary in the 
West, with the flow continuing; 18 mil- 
lion German refugees and expellees 
from former German territories east 
of the Oder-Neisse line, the Sudeten- 
land, Poland and other east Euro- 
pean states, of whom only some 13 
million survived (4 million in Eastern 
Germany and 9 million in Western 
Germany); 400,000 Jews from Ye- 
men, Iraq and North Africa and an- 
other 20,000 from Egypt, most of 
whom have migrated to Israel; 700,- 
000 refugees from mainland China in 
Hong Kong, which also is caring for 
15,000 European refugees; 350,000 
Bulgarians of Turkish origin expelled 
to Turkey after the Second World 
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Beginning in October 1956 nearly 200,000 Hungarian 
refugees sought temporary asylum in Austria and Yugoslavia. 
In less than six months more than 140,000 of them 


War; 400,000 Karelians who moved to 
Finland when the Karelian Isthmus 
was ceded to the USSR; more than 
30,000 Algerians who have sought 
sylum in Tunisia; 8.5 million Hindus 
and Sikhs in India from Pakistan; 6.5 
million Moslems in Pakistan from 
India; and the large displaced popula- 
tions in the divided states of Viet Nam 
and Korea. 

Large numbers of these peoples, 
Mr. Rees acknowledges, have been 
absorbed and settled in the countries 
of their asylum. But millions remain 
landless, unsettled, displaced in spirit 
and fact, even forgotten—‘the ulti- 
mate refugees,” as the author calls 
them. Some of the refugee problems, 
properly organized and humanely car- 
ried out, would have been simply ex- 
changes of population, he declares, 
and others could have been planned 
migrations. But the “ultimate refugees” 
constitute a “one-way traffic from na- 
tionality into statelessness.” Leaving 
their homes by their own decision, 
perhaps compelled by fear, risking 
their lives en route, “they reject as 
they go any right to the protection of 
their government and so arrive, de- 
fenceless and helpless, in a strange 
country with a strange language and 
other customs, the bewildered guests 
of embarrassed hosts who have no 
obligations toward them other than 


had found homes in thirty-five countries. 


those dictated by common humanity.” 

It would be indefensible, Mr. Rees 
holds, to make the host countries, by 
reason of accidents of geography 
alone, responsible for this tragic bur- 
den of people. This principle has been 
acknowledged by the United Nations, 
and these refugees are in fact the 
wards of the High Commissioner, 
whose office is responsible for their 
protection and for seeking permanent 
solutions for them. 

In his country of first asylum the 
“ultimate refugee” has cut himself off 
from most aspects of life which once 
gave him security. He has to start life 
all over again in an atmosphere of 
despair and disorder. Every decision 
is a momentous risk. He must find a 
way out but at this moment of deci- 
sion he has never been more anxious 
and unsure of himself. “He must draw 
at this moment on his last reserves 
of courage and spirit, for if he fails 
he is doomed—in a few years he will 
still be in a refugee camp facing no 
problems but posing many. . . . Deter- 
iorating in the frustration of camp 
life, reduced to the privacy of a strung 
blanket, he lives in despair in a moral 
vacuum. That men and women sur- 
vive this as they do is the supreme 
tribute to their courage and character.” 

Mr. Rees notes that even when 
refugees reach a country of second 
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asylum and settlement, far too few of 
them succeed in attaining their former 
economic status. Many farmers be- 
come farm laborers, and many skilled 
craftsmen become unskilled workers. 
And all too often there has been a 
tendency to assume that resettlement 
is synonymous with real integration 
into the community. 

In Century of the Homeless Man, 
three classic solutions to refugee prob- 
lems are put forward — repatriation, 
emigration and integration into the 
countries of first asylum. It recalls that 
during the lifetime of the International 
Refugee Organization (1947-51) some 


74,000 refugees chose repatriation, 


insisting on repatriation as a solution 
are the Korean refugees, the Arab 
refugees and the German expellees 
Alternatives are “rejected out of hand” 
and the refugees seem content to wait 
for fulfilment of their wish. Mr. Rees 
holds that persistence in this view is 
dangerous and foolish, that the object- 
ive is impossible short of war. He de- 
clares it is up to the international com- 
munity to clearly classify this solution 
as “impossible,” and until this is done 
“these refugee problems will be un- 
necessarily perpetuated by the rejec- 
tion of other and viable solutions.” 
Elsewhere, in Hong Kong, India and 
Pakistan for example, refugees reject 


millions of people who sought new homes in India or Pakistan during 
exchange of populations were added thousands of Kashmiris who felt 


migrate from one part of divided Jammu and Kashmir to another. 


While more than a million emigrated 
overseas, leaving 50,000 still in camps 
It is not to denigrate integration as a 
solution if we say that most refugees 
regard it as no more than second-best 
to their real hopes,” Mr Rees ob 
High 


Otlice develops integration programs 


serves Lhe Commissioner's 
as a last resort and refugees turn to 
them in that spirit... Furthermore, he 
Says, it is a difficult solution for many 
and usually takes place in countries 
already overburdened by their own 
ethnic refugee problems 


Among groups which are generally 
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the possibility of repatriation for ob- 
vious reasons 

For most of the world’s refugees, 
Mr. Rees asserts, the only solution is 
integration where they are, but this 
requires a vast expenditure of capital 
He notes that very large amounts have 
already been spent for this purpose 
United States aid for refugee settle- 
ment in Viet Nam since August 1954 
has amounted to more than $50 mil- 
lion annually, and French aid for the 
same purpose to more than $8 mil- 
lion. The Government of Hong Kong 
has spent more than $8 million on 


integration programs through 1957, 
mostly in housing projects, but finds 
that there are still some 334,000 
“squatters” awaiting resettlement. In 
West Germany some $10 million has 
been spent on integration programs 
since 1949 with the result that about 
half of the 9 million expellees have 
been integrated socially and economi- 
cally. These and other similar achieve- 
ments are “astonishing,” Mr. Rees 
says, but the need that persists in spite 
of them is “frightening.” 


Century of the Homeless Man re- 
views what has been done by govern- 
ments and the United Nations toward 
solving the immense refugee problem. 
The Office of the High Commissioner, 
responsible for “the most fundamen- 
tally difficult and tragic of all the ref- 
ugee problems,” has a good enough 
blueprint to deal with the task, Mr. 
Rees believes, but his appeals for the 
necessary funds “have met with a 
quite inadequate response. Far too few 
governments contribute far too little.” 


As for the Palestine refugee situa- 
tion, Mr. Rees maintains that it cannot 
be solved by UNRWA, which is current- 
ly providing relief; only a major com- 
promise in the political field can turn 
the tide. Although the Arab refugees 
insist On repatriation, he says, it is not 
possible to estimate how many of them 
would in fact accept an opportunity 
to be repatriated if that repatriation 
meant something different from re- 
turning to their old homes and their 
tormer way of life. The debt owed to 
these refugees is on the part of Israel, 
the international community and the 
Arab states, he says, and “‘it is still not 
too late to lay the founadtions of a 
solution to this tragic problem and so 
end years of human misery and re- 
move 4 persistent casus belli.” 


CENTURY OF THE HOMELESS MAN, by 
Elfan Rees. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, November, 
1957. No. 515 of International Con- 
ciliation. 62 pages. Price $0.25 US 





Briefly Noted 


[HE ECONOMICS OF UNDERDEVELOPED 
Countries, by Peter T. Bauer and 
Basil S. Yamey, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1957. Deals with prob- 
lems of economic measurement, 
natural resources, population and 
employment, capital and economic 
growth, and government roles and 
policies. 271 Price: 


US 


pages. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


During March and April 1958 


MEETINGS 


Meetings are held at United Nations Head- 


quarters, New 


UNITED NATIONS 


Bodies so organized as to be able to 
function continuously 


SECURITY COUNCII 
DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 
MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


JANUARY 15-MARCH 11 STANDING COM- 
MITTEE ON PETITIONS (of the Trustee 
ship Council). 


JANUARY 27-MARCH 7 Fourth session of 
the SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE ON THI 
EFFECTS OF ATOMIC RADIATION (of 
the General Assembly). 


JANUARY 30-MARCH 25 Twenty-first ses 
sion of the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCII 


FEBRUARY 24-APRIL 25 CONFERENCE ON 
THE LAW OF THE SEA (convened by 
the General Assembly), Geneva. 

MARCH 3-5 COMMITTEE ON NON-Gov- 
ERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS (of the 
Economic and Social Council). 


MARCH 3-14 UNITED NATIONS CHILDREN’S 
FUND (UNICEF), Executive Board 
(and its Program Committee ). 


MARCH 10-APRIL 4 Fourteenth session of 
the COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
(of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil) 


MARCH 11-APRIL 4 
MITTEE ON A SPECIAL 
General Assembly ) 


MARCH 17-21 Ninth session of the INTER- 
NATIONAL CiviL SERVICE ADVISORY 
BoaRD 


MARCH 17-APRIL 3 Twelfth session of the 
COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OI 
WomeEN (of the Economic and So- 
cial Council), Geneva 


MARCH 24-28 Forty-first session of the 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BOARD (com- 
posed of representatives of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration, ILO, FAO, UNESCO, ICAO, 
WHO, ITU and WMO). 


MARCH 24-APRIL 2) CONSULTATIVE COM- 
MITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE QUES- 
TIONS (composed of representatives 
of the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies). 


PREPARATORY COM- 
FUND (of the 


APRIL 7-11 INVESTMENTS COMMITTEE (of 
the General Assembly). 


APRIL 14-26 Ninth session of the UNITED 
NATIONS JOINT STAFF PENSION BOARD. 
(The Standing Committee of the 
Board will also meet sometime dur- 
ing April.) 

APRIL 14-MAY 9 COMMITTEE ON INFOR- 
MATION FROM NON-SELF-GOVERN- 
ING TERRITORIES (of the General As- 
sembly ). 
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APRIL 15-MAY 2 
the ECONOoMK 


APRIL 23-25 COMMITTEE ON ILLICIT TRAF- 
FIC (of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs), Geneva. 


APRIL 28-MAY 16 Tenth session of the 
STATISTICAL COMMISSION (of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council). 


APRIL 28-MAY 30 Thirteen session of the 
COMMISSION ON Narcotic Drucs (of 
the Economic and Social Council), 
Geneva. 

APRIL 28-JULY 4 Tenth session of the 
INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION (of 
the General Assembly), Geneva. 


Twenty-fifth session of 
AND SOCIAL COUNCII 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


MARCH 3-7 Eighth session of the Work- 
ING PARTY ON TRANSPORT OF DAN 
GEROUS Goops (of the Inland Trans 
port Committee), Geneva 


MARCH 10-14 Second session of the 
WorKING GROUP ON SHORT-TERM 
INDICATORS (of the Conference of 
European Statisticians), Geneva 


MARCH 10-14 Sixth session of the WorK- 
ING PARTY ON CONSTRUCTION OF 
ROAD VEHICLES (of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Road Transport), Geneva. 


MARCH 17 Thirty-seventh session of the 
CoaL TRADE SUB-COMMITTEE (of the 
Coal Committee), Geneva 


MARCH 18-19 Forty-third session of the 
COAL COMMITTEE, Geneva. 

MARCH 20-28 Meeting of Experts 
Energy Problems, Geneva. 

MARCH 31-APRIL 3 Sixth session of the 
WORKING PARTY ON MECHANIZATION 
OF AGRICULTURE (of the Committee 
on Agricultural Problems), Geneva 


APRIL 8-11 WorKING Group (of the Con- 
ference of European Statisticians), 
Geneva. 


APRIL 9-25 Thirteenth session of the Eco- 
NOMIC COMMISSION FOR’ EUROPE, 
Geneva. 


APRIL 28-MAY 2 WorRKING PARTY ON 
STANDARDIZATION OF CONDITIONS OF 
SALE FOR CEREALS (of the Committee 
on Agricultural Problems), Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


FEBRUARY 24-MARCH 3 Tenth session of the 
COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND NATU- 
RAL Resources, Kuala Lumpur. 


MARCH 5-15 Fourteenth session of the 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND 
THE Far East, Kuala Lumpur. 


MARCH 21-APRIL 3 CENTRE ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRICE AND INCOME SUPPORTS 
(sponsored jointly by ECAFE and 
FAO), New Delhi. 


York, unless otherwise specified 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


Sixth session of the Com- 
WHOLE (OF ECLA), 


APRIL 7-9 
MITTEE OF THE 
Santiago, Chile. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
International Labor Organization (ILO) 


MARCH 1 WORKING PARTY ON STAFF REG- 
ULATIONS (of the Financial and Ad- 
ministrative Committee), Geneva 


MARCH 3 BUILDING SUB-COMMITTEE (of 
the Financial and Administrative 
Committee), Geneva. 


MARCH 3-11 FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRA- 
rive COMMITTEE (of the Governing 
Body), Geneva. 


INDUSTRIAL 
Governing 


MARCH 6 COMMITTEE ON 
COMMITTEES (of the 
Body), Geneva. 


MARCH 7 COMMITTEE ON STANDING OR 
DERS AND APPLICATION OF CONVEN 
TIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS (of 
the Governing Body), Geneva 


MARCH 8 INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
COMMITTEI (of the Governing 
Body), Geneva. 


MARCH 10 ALLOCATIONS COMMITTEE (of 
the Governing Body), Geneva. 


MARCH 10 GROUP MEETINGS: GOVERN 
MENT, EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ 
Groups (of the Governing Body). 
Geneva 


MARCH 11-15 138th session of the Gov 
ERNING Bopy, Geneva 


MARCH 17-29? Twenty-eighth session of 
the COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS ON THI 
APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS, Geneva 


APRIL 14-25 TEXTILE COMMITTEE, Geneva 


APRIL 29-MAY 16 Forty-first (maritime) 
session of the INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
CONFERENCE, Geneva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations (FAO) 


MARCH 3-14 SEMINAR OF GROUP ON 


GRAINS, Rome. 
MARCH 3-15 PROGRAM COMMITTEE, Rome 


MARCH 10-APRIL 3) SEMINAR ON HOMIE 
ECONOMICS IN THE CARIBBEAN, Port 
of Spain, Trinidad. 


MARCH 16-26 MEETING ON HIGHER AG- 
RICULTURAL EDUCATION IN LATIN 
AMERICA (sponsored by FAO and the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences), Santiago, Chile. 





MARCH 19-APRIL 2) SIABILIZATION COM International Civil Aviation Beginning APRIL 7 (for two weeks) Second 
MITTEE OF GROUP ON Cocoa, London Organization (ICAO) session of REGIONAL ASSOCIATION V 
(South West Pacific), Manila 
APRIL 10-18 Hove ECONOMICS CONFER FEBRUARY 24-MARCH 11) ICAO, WoRLD 
ENCE IN THE CARIBBEAN. Port « METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION TEL APRIL 29-MAY 17 Tenth session of the 
Spain. Trinidad COMMUNICATIONS MEETING, Geneva EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Geneva. 


APRIL 14-16 Fourth session of the MEbI Beginning MARCH 18 ROUTE Facitinies International Trade Organization (ITO) 
CHARGES CONFERENCE, Montreal . 
TERRANEAN SUB-COMMISSION, SILVA General Agreement on Tariffs 
NIEDITERRANEA (SCM) WORKING Beginning APRIL 9 RULES OF THE AIR, AIR and Trade (GATT) 
> > , 
nila ) YPTS—-CORK OAK TRAFFIC SERVICES AND SI AR H AND FEBRUARY 26- MARCH 8 WORKING Party 
f Rescue Diviston, 1cao, Montreal ON THE ASSOCIATION OF OVERSEAS 
TERRITORIES WITH THE EUROPEAN 
World Health Organization (WHO COMMON Marker (of the Interses- 
sional Committee), Geneva 


APRIL 14-16 4d Hoc WORKING GROUP ON 
RURAI SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS (of 
the European Commission on Agri MARCH 10-15 EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
culture), Rove SANITATION OF INTERNATIONAL AIR Beginning APRIL 14 (for two weeks) IN- 

PORTS, Geneva TrERSESSIONAL COMMITTEE, Geneva 

APRIL 17-18 EUROPEAN COMMISSION ON 


Foor aNb Moutn Disease, Rome International Telecommunication Union (ITU) NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
APRIL 17-21 Sixth session of the Jorn MARCH 3-8 WORKING PaRTY OF STUDY ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
SUB-COMMISSION ON MEDITERRANEAN <snour I (Eien capachy systems) (ot STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 


Madrid the International Telegraph and Tele 


FORESTRY PROBLEMS shone Peneuitetive Committee) AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Mi } 
APRIL 22-MAY 2 FourTH Woop TECHNO! anicn MARCH 3 FouRTH CONGRESS OF THE IN- 


OGY CONFERENCE, Madrid APRIL 9-19 COMMITTEE OF THE GENERAL TER-AMERICAN REGIONAL ORGANIZA- 
PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THI 1ION OF WORKERS OF THE INTERNA- 
APRIL 26-30 Eleventh session of the FAO INTERNATIONAL NETWORK, Rome TIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE 
ARABIAN PENINSULAR Desert Locus! TRADE UNIONS. Montevideo. 
CONTROL SUB-COMMITTEE, Tripoli or Beginning APRIL 21 Thirteenth session of 
Cairo the ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL, Gen MARCH 12-19 CONFERENCE OF INTERNA- 
eva TIONAL FEDERATION OF AIR LINE PI- 
APRIL 28-MAY 2 Fao ‘ECONOMIC COMMIS LOTS ASSOCIATIONS, Bogota 


SION FOR EFurRorE StuDY GROUP ON World M : — 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND PREVEN orld Meteorological Organization (WMO) MARCH 21-23. CONGRESS OF FRIENDS 


TION OF ACCIDENTS, Geneva MARCH 18-28 Second session of REGIONAL WorRLD COMMITTEE FOR CONSULTA- 
ASSOCIATION IV (North and Central rion, Buckebure, Federal Republic of 
America), Havana, Cuba Germany 

United Nations Educational, Scientific 

and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


MARCH 13-14 [wenty-fifth session of the 
HEADQUARTERS COMMITTEE, Paris 


MARCH 17-22. EXPERTS’ MEETING ON 
EVALUATION OF THE RESULTS OF 


SCHOOL EpucaTIoNn, Hamburg, Federal NrONVE 7 [ 
Republic of Germany 

MARCH 24-28 MEETING OF NATIONAI re 
Sra DISCRIMINATION 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE (convened by 
the National Commission of Cuba 


and subsidized by UNESCO), Havana, IN EDUC A TION 
Cuba 4, 


MARCH 24-APRIL 3) MEETINGS OF FCON- 
OMISTS ON PEACEFUL COOPERATION, 


Istanbul, Turkey Discrimination in education on such grounds as 


MARCH 28-APRIL 2 Second session of the race, color. sex. religion, social origin, property, and 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL Apvisory CoM political or other opinion is dealt with in this study 
MITTEE ON THE MaJor PROJECT ON . 


rHE EXTENSION OF PRIMARY EDUCA on a global basis. Information has been collected on 


TION IN LATIN: AMERICA, Havana 84 countries. 
Cuba 


MARCH 31-APRIL 1 BUREAU OF THE INTER The report is factual and objective. Special atten- 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MONI 
MENTS, ARTISTIC AND HISTORICAL ; : 
SITES, AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVA typical of general tendencies and instances where dis- 
TIONS Pr ris 


tion is given to instances of discrimination that are 


crimination has been successfully overcome. The gen- 


APRIL 1-3 WORKING PARTIES OF NON-GOV eral trend and development of relevant legislation 
RN ) ; ari . ° . ° . 
ERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, Paris and practices is indicated. 182 pp- 
APRIL 4 Sixth meeting of the Committee 
set up by the Firth CONFERENCE Ot U.N. Publ. No. 1957.X1V 3 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS $17.25; ¢ 
Paris 


)/+ stg.; 3 Sw. frs. 

or equivalent in other currencies. 

APRIL 8-19 REGIONAL SEMINAR ON SE¢ English edition available. 
ONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM (con French and Spanish editions in preparation. 
vened by the French National Com 
mission and subsidized by UNESCO) 


Sevres, France 


APRIL 21-MAY 24 Fiftieth session of the 
Executive Boarp, Paris 
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Lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
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Road, Taipeh, Taiwan 
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Eul-Yoo Publishing Company, Ltd., 
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Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
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N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
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Gunung Sahari 84, 
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NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand 
C.P.O. 1011, Wellington 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt 
7A, Oslo 
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The Pakistan Co-operative Book Society, Dacca 
East Pakistan 

Publishers United, Ltd., Lahore 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi, 3 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 
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Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza 
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Libreria Internacional del Peri, S.A., Lima and 
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The training of a civil service corps is an important project in which technical assistance has been 
of help in one of the newly independent nations, Libya. ILO and UNESCO helped to set up a train- 
ing centre in 1951 in Tripoli where 300 clerks and artisans are preparing for government service 
or employment in industry and commerce. Shown are students at mechanical drawing, machine- 
shop work, welding and relaxing. Questions on technical assistance are answered on page 30. 





